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WELL, NOW, WHO ASKED YOU TO BUTT IN? 


In This Issue: Cotton Price Prospects, Page 2—‘‘We Visit Walker County Georgia,”’ by 
W. C. Lassetter, Page 3—Remarque Tells What War Is Like, Page 5—Farmers Talking 
Se -operation, Page 8—Experiences of a Young Preacher, Page 17—Teaching 
Practical Forestry, Page 23—And Many Other Features. 














AN INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
AND A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


Many of our advertisers offer helpful booklets and free samples. All of 
them will gladly send you additional information. After reading the advertise- 
ments in this issue, if you are further interested in any of their products, check 
the advertisers’ names in the list below by placing an (X) in the box to the 
left. Mail the coupon with your name and address filled in to us and we will 
forward your name to these advertisers, requesting that they send you what- 
ever free booklets or samples are mentioned in their advertisements. /f there 
is a charge for the material offered, please address the advertiser direct. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Gentlemen :— 
I have checked below the advertisements in which I am interested. 


Narre Lt eT eee TUPPER C ETE CEP CPLUCLIECIT LICL rrerarertrere Tea tf e . 

MMMENEGD nn sa b'ss 0's Fe OE Pe ee Pe ee i has 6 eiadaiaa eae ase eekaes ts 

(Town) (State) (Route or Box No.) 
Page Page 
[1 American Fork & Hoe Co. 11 (© Hercules Mfg. Co. 27 
O Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 17. (© Indera Mills Co. 20 
O) American Cyanamid Co. 7 (© Instruction Bureau 25 
O) American Feather & Pillow Co. 25 [J International Paper Co. 21 
0) Abraham Fur Co. 25 1 K. R. O. Company 25 
O) Bradley Boston, Inc. 11 (© Kaskaskia 25 
0 Baby Chicks 27 © Mothers Oats 16 
O Brown Fence & Wire Co. 11 © Nitrate Agencies Co. 21 
O) Buick Motor Co. 14. ( National Lbr. Mfrs. Ass’n 11 
O) Brentmoor Sales Co. 25 [ Nashville Auto College 11 
1) Cutaway Harrow Co. 27 © Nat'l Cotton Seed Products Ass’n 9 
0 Chesterfield Cigarettes 28 [ Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 25 
00 Classified Ads 26-27 [| Pratt Food Co. 23 
OO Clark Grave Vault Co. 22 (1 Post Toasties 20 
C1) Chevrolet Motor Co. 13 (© Perfection Stove Co. 19 
(1) Champion Spark Plug Co. 9  W. T. Rawleigh Co. 25 
0 Carnation Co. 19 (€ Rogers Fur Co. 25 
[CL] G. M. Davis & Son 20 (© Savannah Fence & Rfg. Co. 7 
1) Davis Industries 20 [) Sharples Separator Co. 20 
(0 Eastern Textile Co. 11 © F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 25 
C] Walter Field Co. 19 [) Tennessee Nursery Co. 11 
(1) Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 22  U. S. Rubber Co. 15 
1) Frick Company 27 © Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 25 
(1) Hackney Wagon Co. 10 ( Western Clock Co. 10 
() Hercules Powder Co. 23 (J) W. F. Young, Inc. 22 


We strive to be absolutely accurate, but cannot guarantee against the 
possibility of an omission or incorrect listing in the above index. 








bed for some time (or go to mama’s to eat). 
P See Dy he Ads If there is a cure for grouchy husbands [ 
4 = hope every man in the United States will try 
om J . it and give the poor women of the land even 
SEE by the ads in this paper where a week’s rest. No wonder women complain 
100 men walked 24,000 miles. Land so much, They are overworked without go- 
|, : fit ing to the field, and then have to work in tlic 
‘ Where was they os" And field until late and do the night work too. 

vv did they walk? If they was goin ae . 

: i ‘ wade a eed Complaining will stop when the lazy man 
that far it does look wakes up to the fact that his wife will not 
like they could of got put up with his ways no longer. He sces 
up conveyances. I he can’t give it up. Wives, wake up, and 
: a don’t be treated just any way by men. 
sure hope they didn't : : : 

Save to walk heck Bill, when Martha reads this she will surely 
ave a or want it sent to the paper for other women 
to read, and let them see we are not asleep 





sakes ! 





I see by the ads in 





this paper where >¥ 4ny means. y _ 

they still make Win- on "(Miss) F. T. 
chesters with ham- 

mers. The one I had Sister, I see you take after Marthy. 
a long time ago !t looks like your dander is up about 
was like that but I somethin’. Marthy’s most generally is 


» «6 


that way. You start off by sayin’ “fool 
men.” I've heard that before but it wasn’t 
wrote out for me. 

Sister you ought not to talk that way 
about divorce. That is for them as don't 
take their obligations seriously. Me and 
Marthy is respectable people, and wouldn't 
never think about nothin’ like that. That 
is somethin’ awful. I hope to goodness 
Marthy don’t see what you said. 


BILL CASPER 


was all hammerless. 
give a screwdriver with them now. 


I see a letter here wrote in pretty hand- 


thought the new ones 
It looks like they 


writin’. There ain’t no man could write 
like that so I reckon we better read it. 
Here we go:— 
Woodville, Alabama, 
October 4, 1929. 
Dear Bill:— 

You fool men who treat your wives in such 
a manner surely want a divorce; you are 
getting a hired hand free of charge. No 
man who loved his helpmate would ever put 
so much work on her, and go to bed and 
leave her in the late hours of bedtime after 
she has worked from sun rise until dark to 
do the dishes and patch for hours while the 
rest of the family is slumbering. 

If all men look to their wives for support 
I DO NOT WANT ONE. I know I can sup- 
port myself better than keep up a deadbeat 
and myself too. There are a few men who 
are good to their wives, and really want to 
support them. Men can’t do everything, and 
women should do their part, but why kill 
yourself for a man? It surely will take a 
smart woman to get up in the morning and 
build a fire in the stove and cook (unless he 
is ill). If a man never eats until I get up 
first and make all the fires, he may stay in 


Marthy is a good woman. I sure would 
hate to lose her. She ain’t much on 
fancy victuals but she sure can cook 
what's good for you to eat. And when it 
comes to doin’ her part of the work I'll 
stack her up against any woman in this 
country. I’d had plenty of troubles get- 
tin’ help if 1 didn’t have Marthy. I sure 
hope she don’t see what you said. 

Say sister, I ain’t good started on your 
letter yet. If it ain't the woman’s job 
to wash the dishes and do the patchin’ 
whose is it? If you think Marthy would 
let me wash the dishes you don’t know 
Marthy. You don’t know how particu- 
lar she is. “Get them nasty hands out of 


that dishwater,” is about what she'd hol- 
ler if I was to try to help. “Don’t you 
know them’s what we eat out of,” she 
would say. “Now of course I could sew 
on patches but could I do it to suit Mar- 
thy? No, sir, not on your life. Marthy 
is a particular woman. Why she don't 
let me wear a shingle nail to hook my 
galluses onto no time till she yanks it out 
and sows on a button, she’s that particu- 
lar. So you see, you'll have to think up 
something else. 

Now about building fires. I see you 
ain’t married yet. That accounts for what 
you say on that subject. Marthy didn’t 
like it either at first. But you'll get use 
to it just like she did. Jeminy whiskers, 
you'd hate to have to stay in bed all day, 
wouldn’t you? 

Sister, you seem to know why women 
complain so much. I don’t. I reckon 
they was made that way and us men will 
just have to bear with it in silence like 
men always has. 

Write again, Sister, I like your spunk. 
Of course some of these days you'll meet 
some fool man as you call him and mar- 
ry and settle down to cooking and patch- 
ing and building fires and such like. Then 
I want you to write again too. I want to 
see if you write the same kind of letter. 

Well I’m glad you wrote, if you was 
kind of hot under the collar. But I’m use 
to that. I been having to face that these 
many years. When it gets so hot I can't 
stand it I just go off to the barn or may- 
be to look at the crops until everthing 
cools down. I don’t mind a woman say- 
in’ her mind. She don’t know what she’s 
sayin’ half the time nohow. So be sure 
to write again soon. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





| WEEKLIES COST MORE, BUT | 
| SERVE BETTER 
L 


FINHE agricultural publishers who issue 
weekly farm papers have to give 
much more work and spend much more 
money to serve their readers than if they 
issued monthly or semi-monthly papers. 





Certainly the publishers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have realized for years 
that as a purely commercial proposition, 
the same expenditure of labor and ex- 
pense would bring much larger returns 
if we gave our subscribers a monthly or 
semi-monthly. This is true largely be- 
cause most agricultural publications are 
in these classes, and most agricultural ad- 
vertising is placed on the basis of month- 
ly or semi-monthly publication. It is sig- 
nificant that when the wealthiest publish- 
ing house in America, issuing several 
magazines, decided to publish a farm pa- 
per, it began it as a farm weekly—for 
naturally a farm weekly can give its 
readers the freshest, most reliable, and 
most up-to-date service. This publish- 
ing house, however, discovered that 
greater profits could be made by publish- 
ing a monthly farm paper, and made the 
change accordingly. 

The only way a weekly farm paper 
can offset the greater expensiveness of 
its publishing policy is by the increased 
loyalty and support of its subscribers 
themselves. We know our paper has won 
a remarkable degree of such loyalty and 
we feel that at the beginning of the sub- 
scription season, we ought to express our 
appreciation of the fine way in which so 
many readers have expressed this loyalty. 
To have subscribers look out for the re- 
newals promptly ; to have subscribers send 
us names of their friends for sample 
copies; to have subscribers ask for sub- 
scriptions from their neighbors and earn 
their own renewals in this way—all these 
are evidences of friendly loyalty to our 
paper that we appreciate. 


No matter what other farm papers a 
Southern farmer may take, he needs a 
weekly farm paper made especially to 
serve our section and to give quick re- 
sponse to all the fast-changing factors in 





our agricultural situation. Nobody should 
be urged to give up any monthly or semi. 
monthly farm paper he is taking, but in 
addition he should have the regular 52. 
times-in-the-year visits of an authorita- 





tive weekly review of Southern farm 
conditions. 

| COTTON PRICE PROSPECTS 
l sil 





HE cotton price curve had a slight 

upward slant in late September and 
early October under the influence of re- 
duced private crop forecasts, healthy cot- 
ton goods trade, and 
active spot demand. 
But the official fore- 
cast exceeded ex- 
pectancy and caused 
quick loss of most 
of the upturn. 

The official forecast 
as of October 1 was 
14,915,000 bales com- 
pared with 14,825,000 
bales a month ago and last year’s 
harvest of 14,478,000 bales. The ginnings 
prior to October 1 totaled 5,905,650 run- 
ning bales, counting round bales as halves, 
and excluding linters, against 4,961,360 
bales last year and 5,944,739 bales in 1927. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


While the official estimate of the crop 
was about 200,000 bales above trade ex- 
pectancy, it did not change basic condi- 
tions materially. Based on present indi- 
cations, the crop and the carry-over will 
give a world’s supply of American cot- 
ton of about 19,400,000 bales compared 
with 19,700,000 last year and 20,802,000 
two years ago. Unless some decided 
change in price occurs, the world con- 
sumption probably will be well up with 
the average of the last two seasons, 
which means that it will again exceed 
production, resulting in further shrink- 
age in the world carry-over at the end of 
the present crop year. 

Production and sales of cotton goods 
increased during September and the vol- 
ume of forward orders is sufficient to in- 
sure a fairly high rate of consumption 
of cotton by domestic mills during the 
last quarter of the year. Mill activity 
seems to have increased slightly since 
August. Distribution of cotton goods 
through retail channels is satisfactory. 
No radical fluctuations in raw cotton 
prices that would tend to disturb goods 
trade seem probable. 

Reports from the British cotton goods 
trade are more optimistic than they have 
been for some time. Demand for cloth 
from India is large, although trade with 
China remains limited. The undertone 
of prices is firm. The increase in the 
bank rate caused some concern lest it 
might restrict business, but it seems to 
have had less effect in the cotton goods 
trade than in some other branches of 
British industry. On the continent, the 
cotton trade is proceeding at about the 
same rate as during the summer. 

While the movement of cotton into 
sight in the last three weeks was smaller 
than a year previous, the total for the 
season to October 4 was 3,499,317 bales 
compared with 3,109,635 bales a year ago. 
Excellent demand on spot markets has 
been reported recently with sales from 
day to day running. substantially larger 
than a year previous. 

Prices are a cent or two below the av- 
erage level to be expected for the entire 
season if the relationship between supply 
and price is to be the same as it has been 
on the average during the last several 
seasons. Moderate depression below that 
level for a while is not surprising in vieW 
of the high rate at which the crop is be- 
ing marketed. Fundamentals appear 
strong and suggestive of higher prices 
later, but the movement from first hands 
has not yet reached its peak and it will 
be several weeks before the amount 0 
cotton being pressed for sale diminishes 


much. Hence, prices will have difficulty ; 


scoring any important advance. 


GILBERT GUSLER 
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Walker County, Georgia, Invites Us—We Go 


Whether It Was the Lure of the Picnic Lunch That Took Us, We’re Glad for Having Gone 











needed to insure most economical milk production when 
fed with what they have at home, and who grow as 
much of their replacement stock as they can? 


E HAD a letter from R. E. Davis, county By? W. C. LASSETTER 

agent in Walker County, Georgia. Walker, Bite. The Peianedine Pereer 

you know is away up in the northwestern part : 
of the state. In fact, if it wasn’t for Dade County, 
Walker would be in the northwest corner. Anyway, 
the principal thing Davis had to say was about as 
follows: “Our Walker County 
Dairymen’s Association is hold- 
ing a field meeting September 11, 
with picnic lunch at noon. Can 
you come?” 


The meeting, called to order by Vice 
President Henry, hadn’t been in session 
but a few minutes until our question was 

delinitely settled. For prac- 

tically all questions were 

directly along the line of 
>, feed production. Mr. Leake 
had started alfalfa and 
Was meeting with great 
success with it. There were 
others, too, who were 
growing the crop or in- 
tended to make a start as 
soon as conditions per- 
mitted. Mr. Knox had 

























Well, that last suggested fea- 
ture, the picnic lunch, came very 
near stampeding us until we hap 
pened to remember we'd been get- 
ting pretty good meals at home 
here of late. But then we thought 
of Walker County and its moun 
tains and its valleys and its peo- 
ple. Then we realized that here 
was an opportunity to meet and 
know some of Georgia’s finest 
people—and to know good people 
we consider to be one of our greatest pleasures, and one 
of the greatest privileges that come to us. The upshot 
of it all was that we notified Davis we'd be there 
“Johnny-on-the-spot”’ for the meeting and for the pic- 
nic lunch. ‘ 


(Concluded on page 24) 


THE HANDICRAFT OF A WOMAN 
Mrs. Don Harris can justly take pride in 
this fine Jersey herd built up by her own 
effort through years of patient work. 





-.. 





Arrived at the meeting place, we found ourselve 
parked in the shade of a_hickory tree. Looking around 
we noticed that this tree was only one of a number ol 
such trees that made up a beautiful hickory grove. 
Just to the left was a most attractive brick veneer 
home—new and modern. In a small building back of 
the house the motor of a farm lighting plant was pop- 
pop-popping away, evidence enough that the house wa; 
equipped with electric lights, and possibly other electric 
conveniences. And we didn’t have to look far to find 
that there was running water which made _ possible 
many other conveniences common to homes of the 
better types in town or country. 


The Barn as an Index of the Farmer’s 
Prosperity 


F COURSE, we found our way to the barn. Any- 

one interested in farming is always interested in 

barns, particularly if it happens to be a dairy 
barn. And in the picture in the middle of this page we 
have tried to show what we saw when we looked in. 
See the lights? It had electric lights, too. And run- 
ning water! It showed signs of water having run all 
over it, for the concrete floor was as clean as the aver- 
age dining room floor. And not only that, if you look 
closely you will see an individual drinking cup for each 
tow. Floor, stanchions, walls, everything was in fine Se . 
condition. To one side was a milk room provided with ot ae we oy pl oe 
modern equipment for cooling the milk, bottling it, and this page. There they are, 
for washing and sterilizing all utensils. ofividea! dirietiee = ~ 

Only one question in connection with our visit to the the cows. Don’t you know ; ' 
barn and milk room bothered us. We couldn't figure ae old sisters feel stuck ‘ iid > — 
out where all the flies had gone. They certainly were 
fot in that barn. Oh well, perhaps they were out on 
the pasture for the day. 
Before we forget it, perhaps we'd better tell whose 

Place this was. County Agent Davis introduced us to 


JUST AS CLEAN AS CAN 
BE 


association had begun to 
arrive. As we waited it 
was only natural that we 
should wonder. We won- 





the owners, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Leake. Then there 
Was a son, fast approaching his majority. And perhaps 
there were other members of the famiily—we didn’t get 
fo inquire further. By that time we had learned that 
Mr. Leake (or was it Mr. and Mrs. Leake?) had once 
lived in our nearest home town, Villa Rica, Georgia. 
That knowledge created an immediate community of 
interests that overshadowed all else, even though that 
three-year period probably preceded our early childhood. 
Out in the hickory grove about a hundred chairs had 
arranged in a semi-circle and members of the 


dered what sort of dairy- 
men these people were. 
Were they the drylot kind 
who bought all feed, even 
the roughage, who had no 
interest in breeding prob- 
lems? Or were they the 
kind who grow their 
roughage, who try to 
have good pastures, who 
buy only such feed as is 





This is the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Leake. 


See cee i 3 oi E 
THE HOME IN THE EDGE OF THE HICKORY GROVE 
New, attractive, and equipped with modern 





conveniences, it is in keeping with the modern standards of farm living. 
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EDITORIAL 





OPINION 








WARNING AGAINST OVERPRODUCTION 
Oi. PRODUCTION of any crop is usually dis- 


astrous. This is clearly illustrated by the Irish 

potato crops of 1928 and 1929. Last year the 
yield of early Irish potatoes amounted to 55,300,000 
bushels and sold for an average price of 57 cents per 
bushel, or $31,365,000. This year the early crop 
amounted to 37,042,000 bushels, or 18,258,000 bushels 
less than last year. The average price received was 
$1.31 per bushel, or $48,564,000, which amount exceeded 
the value of the bigger crop by $17,199,000. The acre- 
age devoted to the production of this early crop was 
about a fourth less this year than last and the produc- 
tion about one-third less, yet the smaller crop brought 
a great deal more money. 


A study of the table below compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture with reference to acreage, 
production, and prices of these early Irish potatoes 
during the past three years is interesting and enlight- 
ening. If any further proof is needed of the foolish- 
ness of overproduction here it is:— 

ESTIMATED COMMERCIAL ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, ‘ 

AND VALUE OF EARLY IRISH POTATO CROP 


| Acreage | Production | Price per 
| ! (1,000 bushels | bushel 















































State, | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1927| 1928| 1929 | 1927] 1928] 1929 
EARLY 
Alabama ...| 13,200] 17,700} 8,670} 1,109] 1,504] 763|$1.37|$0.75|$1.52 
California ..} 17,800) 22,650} 10,300) 1,798] 2,741] 906] 1.08} .74| 1.38 
Florida 28,000} 30,350) 22,200] 2,940} 3,794] 2,620) 1.84! 1.49] 1.75 
Georgia ....| 2,250] 2,500] 1,500} 259) 225} 140) 1.96} .80} 1.49 
Louisiana ..| 21,860] 21,800) 15,100) 1,421] 1,526] 966] 1.69] 1.00} 1.48 
Mississippi 1,700} 1,950} 1,560} 136] 176} 136] 1.27| 1.12) 1.47 
N. Carolina.| 36,000} 46,400] 27,000} 4,320| 6,403] 4,185| 1.91] .54/ 1.20 
S. Carolina.| 18,000} 24,000} 12,000) 2,070} 3,360] 1,920) 1.92) .56| 1.40 
TOES 5.000. 22,110} 24,400] 19,090} 1,437] 1,659] 1,470) 1.69) 1.16) 1.49 
Virginia ....| 78,700} 90,900} 77,900/14,087|15,908|11,997| 1.36] .41| 1.18 
Total ...,|239,620|282,650|195,320|29,577|37,296|25,103| 1.55) .66| 1.31 
SECOND EARLY 

Arkansas ..| 3,890) 6,030) 3,440] 276) 555) 310) 1.67] .53) 1.00 
Kansas 17,300] 18,160} 13,500] 2,508] 3,505] 1,552} .85| .25] 1.13 
Kentucky 5,340] 5,340] 4,270] 662) 1,041] 705) .94| .38) 1.35 
Maryland 15,400) 17,240) 14,650) 2,156] 2,620] 1,831) 1.20) .33) 1.30 
Missouri . 5,180} 6,400] 4,610] 648] 1,280} 553] 1.08} .38} 1.35 
Nebraska ..| 1,700! 1,900} 1,750} 255] 285] 262| .75| .50) 1.20 
New Jersey.| 44,800] 45,000] 39,000] 7,213] 7,290} 5,655) .81] .45] 1.45 
Oklahoma ..| 15,000) 17,000] 11,900} 1,530| 1,428} 1,071] 2.00} .37| .95 
Total ....{108,610/117,070| 93,120|15,248|18,004]11,939| 1.02) .38) 1.31 





Grand total. |348,230|399,720|288,440|44,825|55,300|37,042|$1.37|$0.57|$1.31 





It is estimated that the total 1929 commercial Irish 
potato production will be approximately 350,000,000 
bushels, which is the smallest crop in the past 10 years 
except 1925. With the information at hand, the De- 
partment figures that merchantable potatoes on hand 
the first of next January will be right around 75,000,000 
to 80,000,000 bushels, as compared to 131,000,000 last 
January and 100,000,000 bushels two years ago. This 
means that there will not be in storage an excessive 
quantity of potatoes and that there will be some justi- 
fication for a slight increase of the early Southern crop, 
but certainly no great increase. Already intentions-to- 
plant reports indicate that Florida growers will increase 
their acreage about 26 per cent over last year’s acreage. 
The growers in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
plan an increase of about 8 per cent. 

Despite the fact that there is reason for slightly in- 
creasing the acreage of this early crop in the South, it 
will be disastrous to make it very large, and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer wishes to warn every grower of this 
crop to think twice before planting a heavier acreage 
than last year. We need to remind ourselves over and 
over again that nothing will be gained by overproduc- 
tion but much lost. 


NEW FACTS IN AGRICULTURE OF NO 
VALUE UNTIL— 


REQUENTLY «attention has been called to the 
Fi that progress in farming is only made as 

new things or ways are found—new facts are 
found—for doing farm operations better and more eco- 
nomically than the ways or methods in use, then or in 
the past. The agricultural experiment stations of our 
agricultural colleges are the regularly organized and 
official agencies of our several states and the Federal 
government, along with the research groups of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for obtaining 
new facts for making possible better farming methods 
and practices. 

These new facts in agriculture as found by our ex- 
periment stations and the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture have no value until they are gotten into the 
hands of the farmer so that he may use them in doing 
better farming. The United States Department of 


Agriculture has made real progress in the last few 
years in publishing the results of its fact-finding work- 
ers in the interest of the farmer in timely, readable, 
It has also brought the results of 


and usable form. 


an 


our state experiment station workers to the attention 
of the farmers all over the country so that the farming 
industry of the nation as a whole might profit by what 
each state is finding for the promotion of better farm- 
ing among its own farmers. 

Our experiment stations have made progress in speed- 
ing up the publication of their new facts, or findings, 
for their farmers, and otherwise making these new 
things known to their farmers through the agencies 
available to them. This year the Illinois Experiment 
Station, two months after the close of its official year, 
is distributing its results for the year in a volume en- 
titled, A Year’s Progress in Solving Farm Problems in 
Illinois. This is quick service with a catchy title and a 
very readable presentation of a year’s work, and in 
which “the reader may go with the scientist to the 
laboratory, the feedlot, the orchard, the greenhouse, 
and the experimental fields and there learn the very 
latest on the major problems in Illinois farming.” 

Times and conditions have changed very rapidly in 
the last years in all lines of endeavor. Just a few years 
ago fact-finding or research workers in agriculture 
(and this was true in other industries) would not give 
out the results on what they were doing until they were 
“holeproof,” or indisputable in proving the matters they 
were experimenting on. This took time, often many 
years. And it was not infrequently the case that in many 
very pressing and important farm matters the com- 
bined experiences of many progressive, practical farm- 
ers found the way to do what was necessary before the 
research worker would trust himself to announce his 
findings. In such matters the farmer was the leader 
and the research worker was the follower. The value 
of the research worker’s findings was to confirm, and 
possibly to explain the why of what farmers had learn- 
ed by practice over greater or less periods of time. 

It is not to be inferred from this discussion that 
hasty, “half-baked” conclusions from experiments are 
being advocated, or even encouraged; nor are only 
short-time, incomplete plans or experiments being sug- 
gested. “Some of the year’s most interesting results 
have come out of the station’s oldest experiments,” says 
the Illinois report. “An example is the work with crop 
rotation and soil management on the Morrow plots, 
America’s oldest soil experimental plots. Briefly, the 
net returns from land which has grown corn continu- 
ously without soil treatment have been only half as 
much as they were from land cropped with a three-year 
rotation of corn, oats, and clover, and treated with 
manure, limestone, and phosphate.” 

Careful, well thought out, and well planned experi- 
ments running for long periods—as long as is necessary 
to get reliable and final conclusions—are the most valu- 
able ones in experimental work, in agriculture as else- 
where. But, Mr. Research Worker, don’t wait_till the 
whole thing is finished, signed, sealed, and ready to 
deliver to your farmers before anything is said about 
it. Tell your farmers what you ‘have planned to do in 
your experiments in agriculture, and take them along 
with you and get their reactions. They will then profit 
piecemeal by what you find, and not have to wait 
years for the finished products—and possibly in the 
meantime have found the main facts themselves, so far 
as their practical farming operations are concerned. 
Be a leader and keep your farmers as nearly up with 
you as possible. 


STERILIZING FRUIT TO CHECK FRUIT FLY 
Pnatine « farmers and the Federal government are 


making determined efforts to completely eradicate 

the Mediterranean fruit fly. Decided progress is 
being made. Of course all infested fruit is being com- 
pletely destroyed, but where careful inspection shows 
none of the flies are present the government is permit- 
ting shipment of fruit if it is completely sterilized. The 
following method has proved to be completely effective 
in destroying any of the worm stage of the fruit fly 








Next Week and Later 
An October Letter From Long Hope Hill—By 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Lights, Water, Heat, Make the Home Complete. 
Little Recipes for Little Cooks. 
The Money God—By John W. Holland. 
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Grandmother's Quilt Patterns. 
Poultry Hints for November—By J. H. Wood. 


Making the Countryside Beautiful in New Era 
Community, Sumter County, Georgia— By 
Leila R. Mize. 














that may be in the fruit, and is authorized by the Fed- 
eral government :— 

“Cooling until the approximate center of the 
fruit reaches a temperature of 28 degrees Fahren- 
heit and holding the fruit at that temperature five 
hours; then raising the temperature of, the fruit 
not higher than 30 degrees Fahrenheit and holding 
until a total period of five days has elapsed from 
the time the temperature of the approximate cen- 
ter of the fruit reached 28 degrees Fahrenheit.” 
This does not mean that fruit infested with the fly 

may be shipped after it receives the treatment outlined 
above, but is the treatment authorized by the govern- 
ment to permit shipment of fruit that is close to the 
infested territory and which the inspectors believe to 
be free of the fly. 

This method of treatment has been tested out on a 
sufficiently large scale to prove it to be commercially 
practicable and also to show that a temperature of 28 
degrees for five hours followed by 30 degrees for five 
days does not injure the fruit. 


AUTOMOBILES—MORE DEADLY THAN 
WAR 


HE number of people killed in automobiée acci- 

dents in the United States during August of this 

year amounted to 91 per day, or at the rate of 
33,215 per year, according to figures just released by 
the National Safety Congress. It is the operator of 
the automobile and not the automobile within itself 
that is doing the damage. There are too many un- 
thinking folks behind automobile wheels. If something 
isn’t done to check this slaughter the annual death list 
will read like the casualties in a serious war. 


eflnd Shen 


a ” 

4 Sle, Jaid~ 
sq HAT is the best way to fight fire in the 
woods? The best way, of course,” says C. 


YY 

B. Webster, farm forester, “is to so educate 
people that no fires will be started by human beings. 
A burning fire can often be whipped out with the aid 
of a pine bough. Always be sure 
to whip toward the fire. A handy 
tool, invented by the Texas Forest 
Service for fire fighting, is called the ‘fire flapper.’ It 
is made by bolting a piece of heavy canvas belting, 
about twelve inches wide and three feet long, to a hoe 
handle. With this instrument one can start at a place 
where the fire is not so hot and walk directly along the 
burning line. Every time the belting hits the ground 
about two feet of fire is extinguished. Rapid progress 
can be made. 

“Where fire is burning in cuttings and is very hot, it 
is wise to fall back a distance from the fire and plow 
or otherwise construct a fire line at least four feet wide 
and so located that the fire will burn out when tt 
reaches this line, and not jump over. The line should 
be patrolled to see that the fire does not jump. Never 
backfire unless so advised by an experienced forest fire 
fighter. There is always the danger that the back fire 
will get away and become the main fire. 

* * * 


“Do insects cause much damage to forests? In some 
cases they do. However, ordinary insect damage, such 
as seen in any Southern woods during hte summef 
months where cutting is in progress, can be largely 
controlled by the removal of all wood from the forest 
as fast as it is cut, or by piling the material away from 
living trees and burning (brush) at the first safe opPor- 
tunity. Care must be taken with burning. The fire ca? 
easily get away. Burn only on damp days or after sul 
down when the grass is damp and there is little or 1 
breeze. 





FIGHTING FOREST 
FIRES 


* * * 


“How is rot controlled? Fire protection is the best 
remedy, for most disease is the direct result of fire. 
Proper thinning and improvement of cuttings will re 
move all dead and dying trees that might otherwise 


cause rot to spread. 


“Does woods-burning control insects like the boll 
weevil and fever tick? No. The boll weevil hiber- 
nates in Spanish moss and other places high up the 
tree away from the ordinary fire. Such ticks as are on 
the ground and low bushes will be destroyed by 4 
but the first ticky cow that comes into the area after 
the fire will plant new seed ticks and within @ vert 
short time there will be as many as ever.” a 
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Remarque Tells What War Is Like 


And Keyserling Discusses Virginia, Texas, and New Orleans 


azine some passage so impressive that I find my- 
self thinking, “How I wish I could drop into 
each Progressive Farmer home, sit down by the fire- 
side, and read this passage aloud with the family!” 
Most of the time nothing comes 
of the thought, because in a paper 
like ours there is not much room 
for quotations of more than one or 
two paragraphs. This week, how- 
ever, I do wish to surrender the 
space I should ordinarily use for 
my own views, and present instead 
two extracts—one that will be read 
with pleasure by all who know the 
South, and one that should be read 
by everybody who wishes to save 
the rising generation from the curse of war. 
I 


First of all this week I wish to give some quotations 
from a European writer, Count Hermann Keyserling, 
whose articles now running in the Atlantic Monthly 
were mentioned last week. In these articles last month 
he discussed a number of centers of culture in the 
United States, and all our readers should be interested 
in what he has to say about some of these in the South. 
Almost at the beginning of his article he says of 
Virginia :— 

“The cultured men who were born in its field of 
force are responsible for most that is of cultural 
value in America. But how different Virginia is 
from all other states! Its culture is a particular 
one; it is not only a matter of age, but of kind 
as well.” 

Keyserling visited Dallas on his American tour and 
of it and Texas he has these things to say :— 


“Take, for instance, Dallas, Texas. This part of 
America may be called the youngest part, because 
it began to thrive on this side, so to speak, of the 
discovery of the value of oil. It began to thrive 
after the crazes for skyscrapers, apartment houses, 
more speed, and so forth, had blown over—at any 
rate, as the storms they had originally been. On 
the other hand, there was still lingering in the air 
the romance of the cowboy and the prairie, and 
close by lay the ancient culture of Mexico. This 
codperation of different causes and traditions might 
easily have created a mixtum compositum of the 
most interesting kind. As a matter of fact, there 
is even today, at Dallas, a perfectly delightful 
genius loci, Private life has already developed a 
charm quite in harmony with the lovely country. 
One notices in the souls of the residents something 
of the wide sweep of the prairie, the beginnings of 
an innate taste concerning things visible, such as 
one meets with, as a matter of course, in every 
Italian; and a vital exuberance attributable in equal 
parts, I should say, to the generosity of the South- 
ern sun and to the prospects of prosperity due to 
the codperation of man and the earth. I should 
greatly wonder if, after a few centuries, Texas did 
not deveiop a very delightful original culture—all 
the more so as this state includes the wonders of 
the desert, wooded hill lands, and the prairie, and 
all this under the spell of Mexico’s ancient cul- 
tural spirit.” 

And on old New Orleans this foreign visitor makes 
this remarkable comment :— 


“And now to New Orleans. Nowhere did the 
absolute superiority of real culture strike me so 
forcibly as there. The percentage of Frenchmen 
who live in that city today is infinitesimal. Yet it 
is imbued with the tradition of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it still owes all its charm and all its worth 
to the leaven of Old France. ... 

“Tt is the one place in America with a tradition 
ot good cooking; and this is being kept up by the 
hrench element, whose beneficial influence does not 
stop here. Owing to that tradition, even Ameri- 
Canism acquires a halo of beauty in New Orleans. 
I spent a night walking through those docks and 
market places where vegetables and fruits are be- 
ing loaded in and out and sold by wholesale and 
retail in overwhelming, truly American quantities. 
But the exquisite sense of beauty of the French 
has conquered and now rules even this extravagant 
accumulation of material. The millions of rad- 
ishes, beans, bananas, oranges, and so forth, look, 
in their arrangement, like so many artistic nose- 
Says; a walk through the market halls of New 
Orleans at night is probably the most remarkable 
Sight of culture-born beauty one can find in the 
United States. 

“Is it not wonderful that America should con- 
tain a great city of such innate culture? It will 

Purely American before long, though, of course, 
ot a peculiarly Southern, even tropical, variety. 

ut the French sense of quality will continue to 
act, not only as a leaven, but as the determinant 

Ormative influence. A time may come—and I do 


es now and then I find in some book or mag- 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


hope it will come—when New Orleans will wield 
more attractive power in the eyes of the Americans 
than New York.” 

, II 


My other quotation this week is from “All’s Quiet 
on the Western Front” (Little, Brown & Co.), one of 
the most remarkable novels of the year. It is not 
pleasant reading, but I believe it is necessary reading. 
I believe in nearly all our history and literature in the 
past, war has been too much glorified. Boys and girls 
and men and women have learned much of the generals 
and heroes and the splendor and pomp of war as seen 
from the reviewing stand of a dress parade, with bands 
playing, flags flying, and crowds cheering. But what 
war means in everyday life to the common soldier, 
what it means to him in suffering and death and mental 
torture, has not been sufficiently emphasized. If it had 
been, I feel that more sentiment would have been de- 
veloped for outlawing war and for setting up inter- 
national tribunals and international arbitration as pre- 
ventives of war. 

It is for this reason that I wish to pass on to all our 
readers now this quotation from Erich Maria Re- 
marque’s novel already mentioned. Paul Baumer who 
tells the story is describing his visit to the bedside of 
another young World War comrade whose legs just 
have been amputated. And to avoid the confusion of 
double quotations I use the copy just as it appears in 
the book :— 

I sit by Kemmerich’s bed. He is sinking steadily. 
Around us is a great commotion. A hospital train 
has arrived and the wounded fit to be moved are 
being selected. 

The doctor passes by Kemmerich’s bed without 
once looking at him. 

“Next time, Franz,” I say. 

He raises himself on the pillow with his elbows. 

“They have amputated my leg.” 

He knows it too, then. I nod and answer: “You 
must be thankful you’ve come off with that.” 

He is silent. 

I resume :— 

“It might have been both legs, Franz. Wegeler 
has lost his right arm. That’s much worse. Be- 
sides, you will be going home.” 

He looks at me. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you think so?” he repeats. 

“Sure. Once you've got over the operation.” 

e beckons me to bend down. 

I stoop over him and he whispers :— 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish, Franz, in a couple of days 
you'll see for yourself. What is it anyway—an 
amputated leg? Here they patch up far worse 
things than that.” 

He lifts one hand. 

“Look here, though, these fingers.” 

“That's the result of the operation. Just eat de- 
cently and you'll soon be well again. Do they look 
after you properly ?” 

He points to a dish that is still half full. I get 
excited. “Franz, you must eat. Eating is the main 
thing. That looks good, too.” 

He turns slowly away. After a pause he says 
slowly: “I wanted to become a head forester once.” 

“So you may still,’ I assure him. “There are 
splendid artificial limbs now, you’d hardly know 
there was anything missing. They are fixed onto 
the muscles. You can move the fingers and work 
and even write with an artificial hand. And _ be- 
sides, they will be making new improvements.” 





a er aaa nana ee 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TREES ABOUT THE HOME” 
ee families have died out who planted : 


lovely trees, and newcomers are using the 
axe freely, to my regret,” writes Miss ‘ 
Maud Worth in a quotation now before us. And 
* then she quotes these lines which should appeal 
$ to everybody :— 


A house is lonely 
That has no friendly sentinels around, 
No branches peep and whisper at the windows, 
No leaves trace patterns in the starry gloom; 
And when the morning comes there is no bird song 
To bless the solitude in every room. 
—Anonymous. 





For awhile he lies still. Then he says: “You can 
take my laceup boots with you for Muller.” 

I nod and wonder what to say to encourage him. 
His lips have fallen away, his mouth has become 
larger, his teeth stick out and look as though they 
were made of chalk. 

The flesh melts, the forehead bulges more promi- 
nently, the cheek-bones protrude. The skeleton is 
working itself through. The eyes are already 
sunken in. In a couple of hours it will be over. 


He is not the first one I have seen thus; but we 
grew up together and that always makes it a bit 
different. I have copied his essays. At school he 
used to wear a brown coat with a belt and shiny 
sleeves. He was the only one of us, too, who 
could do the giant’s turn on the parallel bars. . . 
There he lies now—but why? The whole world 
ought to pass by this bed and say: “That is Franz 
Kemmerich, nineteen and a half years old, he 
doesn’t want to die. Let him not die!” 

My thoughts become confused. This atmosphere 
of carbolic and gangrene clogs the lungs, it is a 
thick gruel, it suffocates. 

Hospital orderlies go to and fro with bottles and 
pails. One of them comes up, casts a glance at 
Kemmerich and goes away again. You can see he 
is waiting; apparently he wants the bed. 

I bend over Franz and talk to him as though that 
could save him. 

“Perhaps you will go to the convalescent home 
at Klosterberg, among the villas, Franz. Then you 
can look out from the window across the fields to 
the two trees on the horizon! It is the loveliest 
time of the year now, when the corn ripens; at 
evening the fields in the sunlight look like mother- 
of-pearl. And the lane of poplars by the Kloster- 
bach, where we used to catch sticklebacks! You 
can build an aquarium again and keep fish in it, and 
you can go without asking anyone, you can even 
play the piano if you want to.” 

I lean down over his face which lies in the shad- 
ow. He still breathes, lightly. His face is wet, he 
is crying. 

What a fine mess I have made of it with my 
foolish talk! 

“But Franz”’—I put my arm around his should- 
ers and put my face against his, “will you sleep 
now ?”’ 

He does not answer. The tears run down his 
cheeks. I would like to wipe them away, but my 
handkerchief is too dirty. An hour passes. I sit 
tensely and watch his every movement in case he 
may perhaps say something. He does not speak of 
his mother or his brothers and sisters. He says 
nothing; all that lies behind him; he is entirely 
alone now with his little life of nineteen years, and 
cries because it leaves him. 


The Ministry of Beauty 





Plant Bulbs in Time 


| hurry up the planting of bulbs for spring 


blooming. Many of us are in danger of letting the 
time pass—and then lamenting the fact next year 


that our homes lack the beauty our neighbors have won 
for theirs. 


A and of Rural (omradeship 





A Kentucky Parent-Teacher Association 


READER in Lewis County, Kentucky, writes us 
how much a parent-teacher association is help- 
ing her community. She says :— 

“Starting small, we drummed up a few more 
members from time to time, and now we have a 
most interesting and most sociable P. T. A. It 
promotes friendship throughout the community. 
We have delightful socials and some of the most 
interesting parties, and always with large attend- 
ance. The children look forward to the P. T. A. 
meeting as much as the grown-ups. They enjoy 
being together and enjoy the good things we serve. 
I really think the children take more interest in 
the school than ever before, for to see their parents 
interested in their school encourages them. 

“When the request for a new school building was 
put to the board of education, the members said 
we could get the building by raising $500. We did, 
and now have the finest brick rural school building 
in Lewis County.” 


We commend this example to other rural neighbor- 


hoods. 


AThought for the Week 


VERY man can do a great service to the world by 
the gift of a good life—Bishop Lines. 
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Common Cows, Good Sires: Better Daughters 


Better Daughters Insure a Future Herd at Small Cost, Producing More Milk at Less Cost 


AIRYING on the farms of the South and South- 
D west has made remarkable growth in the past 

two years. This has been due to the opening 
of.new markets for milk, and to the fact that farmers 
have found that milk cows furnish one of the best ways 
of marketing home-grown feeds. Farmers have also 
found that when legume crops, the best cow feed, are 
grown and fed, and the animal wastes returned to the 
fields, soil fertility is built up for the use of succeeding 
crops. 

Good cows, producing more milk than the average 
cows, are necessary if profit is to be made, even if 
pastures and home-grown feeds are provided. The 
average production of Southern cows is about 3,000 
pounds of milk and 135 pounds of butterfat per year, 
which puts such a cow in the class of unprofitable pro- 
ducers. Experience of thousands of farmers shows 
that the cheapest and safest method of building up 
a profitable herd from these 
low-producing cows is by the 
use of good purebred sires. 
These sires, sons of high-pro- 
ducing cows, hand down to 
their daughters a part of their 
qualities of high production, 
thus increasing the milk pro- 
ducing ability of daughters 
over dams. 

Many examples of this in- 
crease in production of daugh- 
ters over dams due to the use 
of purebred sires might be 
cited, but the widely known 
experiment conducted by the 
Iowa State College will be 
used. In this experiment scrub 
cows were bought from farm- 
ers and properly fed so as to 
give the maximum amount of 
milk before starting the test. 
The average results of the 
use of purebred sires on these 
scrub cows are shown in the 
following table :— 


Pounds 
Butter- 
Milk fat 
Average production of 
BOOM GOMRG vccccses 850 182 


Average production of 
daughters of pure- 
bred sires 

Average production of 
granddaughters of 
purebred sires ..... 8,310 375 
The purebred sires increas- 

ed the production of daugh- 
ters over dams by 2,100 
pounds of milk and 80 pounds 
butterfat, and of the granddaughters 4,460 pounds milk 
and 193 pounds fat over their scrub grandmothers. By 
multiplying the increase in number of pounds of but- 
terfat by the current price of fat, the increased value 
of daughters due to the purebred sires can be seen. 

To: show the increase in profit which the farmer 
makes as the production of his cows increases, some 
figures presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are quoted. These figures are 
averages of thousands of records kept by cow testing 
associations all over the United States, so may be 
taken as accurate (feed costs only are considered) :— 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT AND ITS RELATION TO 
INCOME OVER COST OF FEED PER COW 


5,950 262 


Average 
production Average Average 
Number of of fat cost of income over 
records (pounds) feed feed cost 
adiag 2 cawepecees 107 $45 $14 
es 155 50 34 
BEE ohe-0cceescevesee 203 55 54 
BE ‘vaébconcesvassee 251 61 75 
NLC iondasaneee hee 299 68 96 
Se 347 75 116 
ES 397 82 138 
Discs nsdeaceaaee? 446 90 158 
Gu Noethess ones 496 100 178 


These figures show that as the butterfat production 
per cow increases, the profits increase much faster than 
the cost of feeding. They show that the man who 
milks the low-producing cow receives little return be- 
sides the doubtful pleasure of milking her. They bear 
out the statement that “As the production of a cow is 
doubled, profits increase three times; as production is 
trebled, profits increase six times.” 

Some farmers have objected to replacing their scrubs 
with purebred sires on the grounds that the purebreds 
are too expensive. 

The following comparisons of approximate costs of 
using purebred and scrub sires is based upon keeping 
each sire three years, until his daughters have come 
into production. The figures are, of course, subiect to 


By: P. H. WALSER 


Agr. Agent, St. Louis Southwestern Railway 


some changes due to local conditions, differences in cost, 
etc., but as a whole are applicable to most conditions :— 


COST OF FURNISHING SIRE FOR CALVES 


Purebred Scrub 
Initial COSt ..cccecscesvcecsccccscvceseececceees $200.00 $ 30.00 
Interest on investment, 3 years, 6 per cent 36.00 5.40 
Cost of keeping 3 years, each bull given same 
SE ls aay oc shah ones e604 648 45084 h00% 655% 00 5be 225.00 225.00 
Risk of keeping 3 years (approximately one- 
third Of INVESEMENE) 2c ccccccccpessecccccves 60.00 0.00 
NS ee ee ne $521.00 $270.40 
Re ee hee ee 150.00 30.00 
Mat COME ossedesscersconssesteceasdscssceate $371.00 $240.40 
Subtracting net cost Of scrub ....icseccccccee 240.40 


Extra cost of purebred over scrub 3 years $130.60 
Extra cost purebred 1 year 43.53 
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THIS IS A PART OF. THE FARM WORK THE PIGS ARE GLAD TO DO 
The proper use of livestock helps increase the acreage a family can work. Hogging down crops is a practical way 
of Saving on harvesting costs if it is a part of a well planned system. [ 


Assuming that the purebred is the sire of 40 calves 
per year, and that half of the calves are heifers, then 
the additional cost of the purebred, using the figures, 
is $2.17 per heifer calf. This shows that the higher 
cost of the purebred does not put him out of reach of 
the dairy farmer, or the group of farmers whose indi- 
vidual number of cows is too small to warrant each 
one buying a bull. 


Many farm communities have several scrub bulls 
which, to say the least, are not increasing the produc- 
tion of their daughters over the dams. If the owners 
of these bulls would pool them together and sell them 
at present high beef prices, an amount in many cases 
would be received which would more than pay’ for a 
good purebred which would be an asset to the com- 
munity. 

Good purebred sires cost comparatively little more 
than scrubs when the cost per daughter is considered. 
Good purebreds increase the production of their daugh- 
ters over the dams. The farmers’ profits increase as 
the production of his cows increases. 

We need more purebred sires. 

POS FODayzx 


. The Care of the Bull 


S A CALF, the bull should be halter-broken and 
A when about one year old should have a stout ring 
inserted in his nose. Anyone who attempts to 
handle a mature bull without a ring in his nose is 
risking his life. Even with a quiet and peaceable bull, 
every precaution must be taken because most accidents 
occur with “quiet” bulls that have been too much 
trusted. 

The bull should be kept in a comfortable stall with 
adjoining paddock where he may exercise. At State 
Coliege we have two Jersey bulls that the average 
dairyman would consider too vicious to handle. Yet 
these bulls are taken out of their stalls every day, 


Temporary fences make the job complete. 


brushed and given exercise, and in doing this the bull 
is so handled that there is practically no danger of his 
injuring anyone. The bull is taught to recognize man 
as his master, and we are careful that the bull does not 
have an opportunity to discover his great strength, by 
learning how to break loose. He must be handled 
without any display of fear and yet as if he were 
watching for an opportunity to gore his attendant. 


Some dairymen advise dehorning the bull. We be- 
lieve that a bull can be better handled with his horns 
left on and therefore is less dangerous than the de- 
horned bull. At State College we use chains instead 
of stafts to handle our bulls. A strong chain is placed 
around the base of the horns and this stays on the bull 
at all times. When we want to take the bull out of 
the stall we get a 30-foot chain, running the snap 
through the ring in the bull’s nose and attaching the 
snap to the chain around the base of the horns. This 
method is much better than 
attaching the snap to the ring: 
because in the latter case the 
snap may become unfastened. 
After the chain has been at- 
tached the attendant may then 
drive the bull by keeping him 
a safe distance in front, 
Should the bull give any 
trouble, a slight whip of the 
chain will quickly quiet him 
down. We believe this is a 
safer method than taking the 
bull out of his stall with a 
staff. We then tie him out 
where he may graze and get 
exercise. At night he is put 
back in his stall. 


Thus, don’t confine your 
bull and ruin his health. 
Learn how to handle him in 
the proper manner and at the 
same time run no risk of be- 
ing killed or injured. Remem- 
ber it is the “gentle” bull that 
causes serious accidents to 
careless attendants. 

F. M. HAIG, 

North Carolina State College. 


Wo tO 
Grinding Forage 
S ‘been excellent work has 


Farm Fence Institute. 
been done at the Kansas 
Experiment Station which 

is helpful to both beef and 

dairy stock interests. We have 
heard a good deal about grinding field-cured forage, 
and many extravagant claims have been made as to its 
value over forage unground or forage put in the silo. 

This has been carefully tested out in a feeding expefi- 

ment where many animals were used. Some of the 

figures given are certainly interesting. Where kafir 
was ground and fed to steers its value per acre was 
$10. Similar kafir made into silage gave an acre value 
of $29.43. 

Kansas has devoted several years to these practical 
tests and they have shown conclusively that it pays well 
to ensile all roughage of the corn and cane varieties. 


We often hear it said that the experiments will not 
apply to average farm conditions. These statements, 
however, have never been proved. In fact, quite the 
reverse has been found. Farm management studies 
have proved out most of the experiments and we can 
say that where experiment stations prove a finding, the 
same can be practically applied on any farm. 


A. L. HAECKER. 


A flandard farm Japerfays: 


Liver and Chitterlings Gain in Prestige 


IVER jumped from a lowly food to a costly luxury 
L when its potency as a remedy for pernicious ane 
mia became noised around. A hog’s stomach, 8 
another organ of considerable’ importance when alive 
but nearly a total loss after life and appetite have de- 
parted from its original owner. But per- 
nicious anemia may again come to the 
rescue, for medical research men announce 
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from liver as a remedy for this diseet 
If this sort of thing goes on someone may startle 


world by discovering that the better known cuts Ot 


meat have beneficial effects on the human systet— 
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“Too much fertilizer? 
NONSENSE! I’m getting 
100 lbs. of seed cotton for 





every $2 worth of fertilizer I put down” 


out the Cotton Belt is far below the amount which has 

been demonstrated to be most profitable. Forinstance, the 
average Mississippi farmer puts down 220 pounds of fertilizer 
before planting, whereas 700 pounds would be about right for 
him. The Georgia farmer needs 600 to 800 pounds for peak 
profits, but his average application is only 260 pounds per acre. 
And so on. 


"To average application of commercial fertilizer through- 


The South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station conducted 
classical tests to determine the ratio between increased applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizer and yield increase. The first 200 
pounds of fertilizer per acre increased the yield of seed cotton 
362 pounds. Where 400 pounds of fertilizer was used, the yield 
was increased 451 pounds. Where 600 pounds was applied, the 
yield increase was 583 pounds. And 800 pounds of fertilizer 
brought an increase of 727 pounds of seed cotton per acre above 
unfertilized check acres grown alongside. 


In 1926 the U. S. Department of Agriculture issued some com- 
pilations of statistics which revealed that it costs 20c a pound to 
produce lint cotton when the yield is only 126 pounds of lint 
per acre. Including the cost of fertilizer, it costs only 12c a 
pound to produce the staple when the yield is 292 pounds of 
lint per acre; and production cost can be cut to 9c a pound when 
the lint yield per acre gets up to 493 pounds—which is nearly 
a bale. 


AERO BRAND 


535 Fifth Avenue 


YANAMI 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


The profit is all in the higher yields per acre, made at reasonable 
cost per pound of cotton produced. You get the higher yields 
with the right quantities of the right commercial fertilizer, and 
you get these yields at a cost which averages about $2 for every 
additional 100 pounds of seed cotton. 


Nearly all first class mixed fertilizers contain our Cyanamid, 
the manufacturer’s favorite source of nitrogen. The nitrogen in 
Cyanamid is well retained by the soil; this insures against loss 
of this most valuable of plant foods through leaching. Also it 
assures an equable release of plant food over the critical grow- 
ing and fruiting periods, when cotton needs sustenance as well 
as stimulation. Cyanamid contains 21 percent nitrogen and 74 
percent lime. The benefits of lime to nearly all soil types is 
well known. Cyanamid is an ideal conditioner for mixed fer- 
tilizers; it cures the mixture, prevents lumping and caking, 
and insures a free-running, easy handling product. Get these 
good qualities in the goods you buy: specify Cyanamid in the 
mixture. 


May we send you a free booklet ? 
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Farmers Are Talking Co-operation 
District Meetings Arouse Interest in Farm Organization 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


News Editcr, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HREE enthusiastic meetings—one at 

Selma, October 2; another at Dothan, 
October 7; and still another at Decatur, 
October 9—have brought to Alabama 
farmers a new understanding of the im 
portance of and need for codperation. 
Nearly 1,000 leading farmers, county 
agents, and business men, representing all 
sections of the state, were present at these 
three meetings and heard outlined the 
reasons and plans for the coming mem- 
bership drive by the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. This drive, which is 
being conducted this month and next, will 
have the full codperation of the Exten- 
sion Service, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


Dr. Knapp Chief Speaker 


EADERS are emphasizing the fact 

that farmers must organize to receive 
aid from the newly created Federal Farm 
Board, for the board is to work only with 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled or- 
ganizations. It was this need for codpera- 
tion among farmers, especially at the pres- 
ent time, that was stressed by Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, president of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and principal speak- 
er at each of the three meetings. Dr. 
Knapp speaks of codperation from experi- 
ence. He is a member of three farmer 
organizations, the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, and the Farm Bureau. Some of 
Dr. Knapp’s most vital points may be 
summarized here :— 

1. Almost everything with which we deal 
is highly organized except agriculture. Our 
modern life is sweeping inevitably towards 
larger organizations. In fact, agriculture is 
about the only business still unorganized. 

2. Unorganized farmers are trying to do 
business on an oxcart basis in this day when 
the rest of the world has learned to travel 
300 miles per hour by airplane. 

3. The greatest defect in American democ- 
racy is the lack of economic opportunity for 
farmers; it is only through organization that 
the farmer can make his voice heard in the 
markets of the world. 

4. The membership of the Federal Farm 
Board constitutes the strongest leadership 
that agriculture has ever had in Washington. 
The members are fearless, intelligent, in- 
formed, and sincere. They deserve the sup- 
port of farmers in their efforts to improve the 
condition of agriculture. 

5. Though 26 per cent of the population of 
the United States is engaged in agriculture 
and forestry, they receive only 10 per cent of 
the national income, according to the 1920 
census. By organization, other business groups 
are getting their relative share of the income. 
6. Bankers lend money to farmers on the 
basis of how many acres they plant to cotton 
but they should lend it on the basis of indi- 
vidual integrity. 

7. We will fail and be wiped out by a bunch 
of Soviet Russians if we fancy we can make 
agriculture attractive in this area by every 
fellow fighting against every other one. We 
have tried that a long time and it has not 
only not worked in the past, but it doesn’t 
work now. Wouldn’t it be wiser to get to- 
gether as a group, organize, and affiliate 
with the thinking farmers of America, make 
these large organizations represent us, just 
as the state represents us, and through or- 
ganization put agriculture back on a decently 
Prosperous basis? 


Duncan and O’Neal Speak 


ROFESSOR L. N. Duncan, director 

of the Extension Service, attended the 
meetings and pledged the support of the 
Extension Service staff in making the 
farm membership drive a success. He 
said that in order to give the people the 
full benefit of all phases of extension 
work and especially to get in line for 
making the largest possible use of the 
Federal Farm Board it is necessary to 
have a strong, clean, and unpartisan-like 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled or- 
ganization. 

Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, also 
attended the meetings and in making 
brief talks said: “Farmers are more in- 
terested in organization now than I have 
ever known them. We are trying to serve 


them in every way. Our goal in the 
coming campaign is 25,000 members and 
I feel that we are going to get these, 
because our farmers, county agents, and 
other leaders of the state are taking an 
active part.” 


Many Counties Represented 


HE following county agents and coun- 

ties were represented at the Selma 
meeting: John Blake and R. D. Winch, 
Dallas; R. S. Parker, Lowndes; L. C. 
Rew, Autauga; L. A. Edmonson, Mont- 
gomery ; W. A. Cammack, Wilcox; A. V. 
Culpepper, Monroe; C. L. Hollingsworth, 


Clarke; E. E. Hale, Marengo; J. D. Law- 
son, Hale; J. P. Robinson, Perry; J. E. 
Bonner, Sumter; T. Pete Lee, Bibb; A. G. 
Harrell, Choctaw, and J. D. Samford, 
Butler. 

To Dothan the following county agents 
brought farmers: W. T. Cheney, Coving- 
ton; G. W. Ray, Dale; H. B. Helms, 
Geneva; W. M. Ray, Coffee; J. A. Mc- 
Leod, Bullock; W. F. Murphy, Henry; 
L. G. Pearson, Russell; R. L. King, Pike; 
F. C. Clapp, Barbour, and J. H. With- 
erington, Houston. 

Counties and county agents represented 
at Decatur were: J. B. Mitchell, Madison; 
E. L. Deal, Lauderdale; J. F. Yarbrough, 
Colbert; J. E. Carter, Lawrence; C. H. 
Bedingfield, Cullman; Tim Gowder, Jack- 
son; J. D. Wood, Franklin; Eric Also- 
brook, Marshall, and J. T. Belue, Lime- 
stone. . 

Plans have been made for two other 
meetings, one at Gadsden and one at Ham- 
ilton. They will be held the latter part 
of October. 





You Can’t Burn Land and Make Money on Timber 











—Courtesy Alabama State Forestry Commission. 
Upper left, longleaf pine land burned over approximately every year; lower left, similar 

land not burned for six years; right, same type of land not burned for fifteen years, Wash- 

ington County. 


Go After the Fall Webworm 
The Caterpillars Will Soon Be Mature Unless Destroyed 


By J. M. ROBINSON 
Head, Department of Zoology and Entomology, A. P.I. 


fee unsightly tents of the fall web- 

worm are conspicuous on pecan, for- 
est, and shade trees of Alabama at the 
present time. Each of these tents con- 
tains several hundred caterpillars that de- 
vour the foliage of the pecan, as well as 
many other ornamental and forest trees. 
They are known to feed upon the foliage 
of some 120 trees and shrubs. 


The tent is constructed of silk secreted 
by the hairy larvae. As the foliage is 
devoured the larvae enlarge the tents, 
surrounding more foliage for food. 


Since the larvae feed on foliage with- 
in the tent, it is practical to remove the 
tent and mash the larvae. Another ef- 
fective way to control the larvae is to 
burn the tent with a torch fastened on a 
long pole. When this method is used 
care should be taken to apply the torch 
to the tents and not to the twigs. 


The caterpillars in the tents now will 
soon be mature. At that time they will 
begin leaving the tent, looking for a place 
to spin a flimsy cocoon in which they pu- 
pate and spend the winter. The pupae 
may be found under leaves, boards, or 
even two or three inches under the soil. 


In the spring, white moths emerge 
from the over-wintering pupae. The 
white moths are approximately 1%4 inch- 
es from tip to tip of the expanded wings. 


The female moths deposit conspicuous 
white masses of eggs on the under side 


of the leaves which are near the tip of 
the twigs. A single female deposits from 
500 to 900 eggs in one mass. After de- 
positing the eggs the female hovers over 
the ‘egg mass for several days and then 
dies. If these conspicuous egg masses are 
found and destroyed in the spring the de- 
foliation and unsightly webs of the late 
summer will be greatly reduced. 


The eggs hatch within a period of 
eight to twelve days. The newly hatched 
larvae begin feeding in groups on the 
leaves. They soon begin spinning the 
characteristic web which protects them 
from unfavorable weather conditions and 
various enemies. 

The very young larvae are easily kill- 
ed with arsenicals. As the larvae molt 
and grow older they are more difficult to 
kill with such poisons as arsenate of lead. 
In fact, it is practically impossible to kill 
the mature larvae with arsenical poisons. 


In pecan groves where arsenicals have 
been used to control the shuck worm and 
other chewing insects, the fall webworm 
larvae are also killed. 


There are a few insect parasites that 
attack the fall webworm larvae. They 
do not appear in sufficient numbers, how- 
ever, to materially control their attack. 
The yellow billed cuckoo or “rain crow” 
is the only bird that will eat these hairy 
larvae. The cuckoos, like the parasites, 
are not sufficiently numerous in Alabama 
to greatly reduce the pest. 
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| VOICE OF THE FARM | 


A South Alabama Farmer’s Views 
on September Open Dove Season 


N REPLY to your request of October 

5, I am writing you to give you my 
views on the dove season. 

You mention the mourning dove. We 
have two doves in this part of Alabama. 
What I know as a mourning dove is too 
small to be called a game bird. The turtle 
dove as I know it is a large bird and js 
good game. Leave off the first mentioned 
bird and I’ll write about the dove. as J] 
know it. 

To my way of seeing, there never was 
a bigger sin committed than to allow 
these birds to be shot in September. It 
is one of the biggest wastes I know. 
There have been hundreds of young birds 
to perish and I'll say thousands. If Ala- 
bama is going to protect the birds why 
let a law be passed for a few game hogs 
to waste and destroy them? 


The dove begins to lay about the first 
week in April and continues until the 
last of September in this part of Alabama. 
I watch them closely. The season ought 
not to open here until November 20 and 
should close February 20. I have talked 
with a lot of real sportsmen and they all 
see it as I do. 

I have a small farm and I sure will 
make a fellow feel bad if I find him on 
my place shooting doves before November 
20. I challenge anyone to show more 
birds of all kinds on as small a place 
as I have and I shoot and my friends 
shoot when the time comes. But we don't 
waste; we kill what we need and seldom 
get the bag limit. 

Mr. Quinn is a really good warden but 
he would have more friends if he could 
get that law changed and put it where 
it belongs, November 20, and not haye 
two seasons. The warden for this dis- 
trict agrees that it is not right to shoot 
in September. I hope you will use your 
influence to get this September season 
stopped for always. We don’t need it. 

The Progressive Farmer comes every 
week and all of us are glad when it 
comes. Uncle N. A. McLeod subscribed 
sometime back and he keeps it coming. 
He lives with us. He is an old Confed- 
erate soldier and is about 86. A. T.& 

Covington County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note.—We appreciate very much 
this contribution. One point perhaps re- 
quires explanation. Dove names vary wide- 
ly, depending upon the section. The game 
dove (which is the large dove) is various- 
ly known as mourning dove, turtle dove, 
blue dove, and wood dove. The name of 
mourning dove and turtle dove is also ap- 
plied (mourning dove in this reader's 
section) to the smaller ground dove or 
Florida dove. At any rate it is the larger 
bird in which the hunter is interested. 

We should also like to have opinions 
from readers in North Alabama and North 
Georgia about the open dove season in 
September. 





FARMERS’ NIGHT SCHOOLS | 
PROVING POPULAR | 


as 


IGHT classes for farmers are popu- 

lar. During the past month prac- 
tically every teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in the state of Georgia has been 
conducting such classes where the farm- 
ers of the community met to discuss plans 
for sowing winter legumes. 


George H. King, who for a number of 
years has been teaching vocational agri- 
culture at Winder, has just been employ: 
by the Division of Rural Education at 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
to aid vocational teachers with this phase 
of their work. 

During the past month, Mr. King has 
helped with classes at Washington, Cad 
well, Wrens, Ocapilco, Brounwood, Buch- 
anan, and Fairburn. 


Professor King is well qualified for 
such work. Last year 139 farmers in the 








communities where he taught in Barrow i 


County were enrolled in evening classes 
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CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs— 
Maximum 
Performance 
and 
Dependability 


_ importance of spark plugs 
in modern engines of all 
sizes and types cannot be over- 
emphasized. In farm service 
particularly, where cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines 
must always give unfailing de- 
pendability, it is imperative that 
spark plugs be the best. 


Champion Spark Plugs are the 
unqualified choice of the great 
majority throughout the world. 


By constant research, intensive 
experiments and tests, Cham- 
pion has always anticipated en- 
gineering needs. The universal 
preference Champion enjoys is 
the result of superiorities so 
pronounced that it is obviously 
the better spark plug for every 
engine. 


The exclusive Champion Silli- 
manite insulator is recognized 
by ceramic science as the finest 
known. Champion owns and 
controls the only known mine 
of Sillimanite, the greatest of all 
insulating materials. Special 
analysis electrodes which resist 
pitting and burning to the ut- 
most, and insure a hot spark of 
uniform intensity for all engine 
speeds. The solid copper gasket 
seal retains the manifold advan- 
tages of Champion’s two-piece 
construction with the added ad- 
vantages of being permanently 
gas-tight. 


Champion Spark Plugs assure 
maximum performance and de- 
pendability for every farm en- 
gine. Your dealer stocks Cham- 
pions in sizes and types specially 
designed to exact the utmost in 
power and economy from your 
engine, whatever the make. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plug 


TOLEDO, OHIO ft 









































Ouv Weekly Sermon 
By REVJS.W HOLLAND DD 
Devices of Defense 

VERY living creature has some de- 

fense mechanism. The deer is keen 
of scent and fleet of foot. Cattle have 
horns while the mule depends upon his 
heels. Birds fly from-danger, while na- 
ture gives the snake 
its poison fangs. 
Badgers burrow, and 
squirrels climb. 


Who has not been 
turned aside by the 
defensive offensive 
of the skunk? Many 
a poor dog has died 
from porcupine 
quills. From the tiny 
monad to triumphant 
man, ever some power of motion, or 
quickness of wit is given that each crea- 
ture may outwit its enemies. 


177 

Human beings are the objects of in- 
numerable attacks by beasts and parasites. 
We have been able to turn aside our 
larger enemies, but the tiny microbes that 
bring on world scourges have not yet 
been conquered. 

Modern science is in pursuit of these 
little unseen enemies that swim in our 
blood and feed upon our tissues. 


19779 

Not the body alone, but the soul must 
throw out its protective powers. Char- 
acter must be defended. The great de- 
fender of the soul is modesty. Immod- 
esty is the gateway through which the 
conquerers of the soul march. What 
feathers are to the bird, what bark is to 
the tree, that modesty is to the human 
heart. 

Modesty is being threatened by this 
radio-movie-airplane-jazz age. While 
it is a dangerous thing to be igno- 





DR. HULLAND 


rant of life’s great mysteries, it is 
more dangerous in the young to be 
blase about morals. The swaggering 


youth who has lost his power to blush is 
a poor companion for a young woman. 
The opposite is also true. Nothing can 
so damage a young person as unholy 
knowledge of life’s holiest things. 


199 

A lofty purpose is a shield for the 
soul. This has been said from the year 
one to the present. It is still true. The 
longer I live the more I am convinced 
that many people are weak and bad for 
the simple reason that they did not try to 
be otherwise. High thinking and plan- 
ning will keep the life from falling low. 


177 

May I mention a protection that I have 
found secure? The storing of the mind 
with the choicest verses of the Bible will 
help the good in us to master the evil. 
“Thy word have I hid in my heart that 
I might not sin against thee.” 

A prayer each day will keep meanness 
away. No plan is finer or more reason- 
able than the practice of beginning each 
day with a prayer. An Italian street 
musician had had a bad day. When he 
came in at night discouraged and sad, he 
found that he had not taken the trouble to 
get his violin in tune before beginning 
the day. 

Our defenses are always near at hand. 
We must make use of them. 


Favorite Rible Verses 


CCLESIASTES 12:13.—Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God and keep his commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man. (An 
Old Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire.) 
Matthew 7:7.—Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
(A New Testament favorite in our recent 





questionnaire.) 
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Good livestock ~ plus proper 
feeding—gives you More 
Dollars zz shorter time! 


This is a fast moving age. Time saved is dollars made. Can 
you afford to spend time on scrub stock, when good stock 
properly fed pays bigger profits in less time? Feeding live 
stock is no longer guesswork. You can be guided by estab- 
lished facts—gained from actual feeding tests. Do you 
know the feeding value of your home-grown grains? 
How to n arket them through your livestock for greatest 
profit? 


These proven feeding meth- 
ods mean greater profits for you 


Thousands of farmers and feeders are speeding up their 
feeding periods—producinga maximum amount of prime 
quality beef and pork—boosting their milk production to 
maximum yield by using CoTTONSEED MEAL as a source 
of protein in the livestock ration. Let us tell you how to 
blend your grain, pasture.and hay with CoTTONSEED 
MEAL to get better results. Our practical feed authorities 
will help you plan your entire winter feeding program. 
This service costs you nothing. Simply write us about your 
problems. 


Every farmer feeder should 
have this new book, “Practi- 
cal Ways to Increase Year- 
Round Production.” It’s 
FREE. Mail the coupon 
below. 


See that the mixed feed you 
buy hss COTTONSEED 
MEAL on the analysis tag. 
It is both a feed and tonic. 
It speeds up your profits! 





7©)1929 
E.S.N.C.P A. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Educational Service Department, 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
915 Santa Fe Bldg. Columbia National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, S. C. 
Please send me your new book, “Practical Ways to 
Increase Year-Round Production.” ' .PF-B 











County. 


State 
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Traveling Over Georgia With Uncle Fred 


The Shoal Creek Egg Circle, Near 
Lavonia, Georgia 


N Wednesday, September 25, I was 

at Lavonia, Georgia, in Franklin 
County, and while talking to B. F. Maul- 
din I gathered some very interesting data 
in regard to the Shoal 
Creek Egg Circle 
of which Mr. Maul- 
din is the president. 


This circle is a 
live one and doing a 
good business. They 
f have a man to go the 
round and daily col- 
lect the eggs, which 
are carried to La- 
vonia. Here J. F. 
Tabor takes them in charge—grades them, 
crates them properly, and ships them out 
to the city where he can obtain the best 
price. As a rule, however, Mr. Tabor 
has regular engagements for them as 
there is always a demand for eggs guar- 
anteed strictly fresh, and he has no trou- 
ble in selling them at a premium above 
the prevailing market. 

This Shoal Creek Circle sells infertile 
eggs, but during the winter and spring 
months Mr. Tabor does a good business 
in shipping Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red, and White Leghorn eggs from se- 
lect mated pens to hatcheries over the 
state. He gets a better price for these. 

In order to secure the best prices it is nec- 
essary (1) to have a codperative body of 
farmers like the Shoal Creek Egg Circle, 
(2) to have the quality of the various 
standard poultry breeds, (3) to have a 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


man like Mr. Tabor who knows the re- 
quirements of the trade and who knows 
how to get in touch with the parties in 
various sections and cities Who want and 
will pay a good regular price for eggs 
properly handled. 

To show what a circle like this can do 
the Shoal Creek Egg Circle is now lay- 
ing its plans to have and to sell a solid 
carload of broilers next spring. Broilers 
here bring 40 cents per pound and better. 
So 20,000 pounds would distribute around 
$8,000 among the members of this circle. 


The poultry industry has done wonders 
for the farmers of Franklin County. The 
annual income from this source amounts 
to over $100,000. There is another egg 
circle in Franklin County called the Line 
School Circle that is doing work just like 
that of the Shoal Creek community. 


The Ton-litter Record Made by the 


Farmers of Franklin County 


V HILE in Franklin County I was 
interested in the accounts of the va- 
rious ton litters that the farmers of the 
county had raised and shown at the hog 
show in Atlanta, sponsored by Swift & 
Company, White Provision Company, the 
Georgia Association, and the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, two weeks ago. 

At this show Franklin County had 
three litters. One was exhibited by Boyd 
Randall, who had eight pigs that weigh- 
ed 2,381 pounds and he won second prize. 
Jack Shirley had a litter of 11 that 
weighed 2,453 pounds. He won $40 in 


prize money. Then Teska Thomas ex- 
hibited a litter that was good enough to 
win three prizes. 

Since the show two other litters have 
been weighed that passed the ton mark. 
R. M. Freeman had nine pigs that weigh- 
ed 2,302 pounds; Luther Strickland had 
ten pigs that totaled 2,050 pounds. There 
are several others in the county. Franklin 
is a Poland China county, still several of 
the ton litters were of the Duroc breed. 

Franklin is hard hit this year. They 
had two months of drouth that has cut 
the cotton crop one-third. Last year the 
county made 21,000 bales; this year good 
authorities place the crop at 15,000. 

The point that I want to impress upon 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer 
is this: The poultry industry and the ton 
litter movement are going to prove a 
great blessing to the farmers of Frank- 
lin County this year, just when it is 
needed most. Now if these farmers had 
not started into these two good lines they 
would not have their assistance in this 
time of need. Every good farmer will 
plan to have two or three sidelines to sup- 
plement cotton when drouth, rains, and 
boll weevil put in their destructive work, 
and these times will come. 


The Cotton Crop Is Good in 


Madison County, Georgia 
SPENT Friday, September 27, in 
Madison County. Franklin and Hart 

Counties were severely hit by extreme 
dry weather during July and August. On 


The Progressive Fa 


the western side of broad river they 
fared much better and the Madison 
County farmers have a good cotton crop 
for the year. However, the rainstorm 
that has lasted all this week will injure 
the staple of all the cotton that was open, 
Some seed began to sprout in the bolls, 


In all this Northeast Georgia section 
the corn crop was planted late and much 


of it was damaged by the rains, especially ~ 


that on the creeks and rivers. 


While in Madison County I made a 
visit to my friend J. O. M. Smith, the 
Piedmont cotton seed man. Mr. Smith 
has a good cotton crop and corn crop, I 
really believe the Lord is good to him be. 
cause he practices diversified farming, al- 
though he is one of the foremost cotton 
seed men in the South. On his wages 
farm he will make 1,000 bushels of 
corn. He threshed 600 bushels of wheat 
and 2,000 bushels of oats, and has as 
world of good peavine hay to cut. 

Mr. Smith is now building a large mod- 
ern grain and hay barn, and out separate 
a row of 20 individual stalls for his 
mules. He lost a barn and several head 
of mules in a fire. So he is planning to 
keep his mules out from the barn. He 
used a solid carload of cement in the lay- 
ing of the foundation and the floors of 
his barn and stable. 

Irwin Russell in speaking of apples 
wrote :— 

“T like the old time Russets best, 

But it is seldom I can strike them.” 

So I like the well balanced farmers 
best, but it is seldom that I can find 
them. 








‘Big “Ben $3.75 


de luxe model 





Real value is not always governed by the price 
you pay. It is what you actually get in wear, in 
service, and in satisfaction, that counts. 


You can select any Westclox—an alarm for the 
home, a watch to carry in your pocket, an auto- 
clock for your car with positive assurance of get- 
ting your money’s worth. There are many difter- 
ent sizes and models to choose from. Some have 
plain dials, others have luminous dials that can 
be read in the dark. Prices range from $1.50 to 
$5.00. There are Westclox alarms in beautiful 
colors, priced the same as nickel finish. 
WESTERN CLOCK CO., La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Llinois 
Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Westclox 


GY_ALARMS POCKET WATCHES | AUTO CLOCKS WD 


& * 
Jrue economy 


‘Baby Ben $3.75 
de luxe model 


Pocket Ben 
$1.50 


Westclox, all of them, are efficient, reliable, 
durable; they serve Jong and serve faithfully. You 
secure the very /imit of timekeeping service, full 
value. And that means ‘rue economy. 





Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield. 
Fits any car. 











YOU CAN Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 
an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 








The Famous Hackney Wagon- 


Your Best Investment 


During these days of small profits, Southern farmers have to watch more 


closely than 


ever their investments in 


farm implements and machinery— 


and that is just the reason so many are now buying the famous Hackney 


Wagon in preference to other 





Hackney four and two wheel trail- 
ers are becoming more necessary 
to the farmers every day. Coupled 
behind your automobile or truck 
you can carry your corn, cotton and 
tobacco to market and bring back 
your supplies for the farm without 
extra cost. Write for free booklet. 


brands, 


This is good business judgment. 
Hackney Wagons are built of the very 
finest materials by master workmen. 
They are made to stand the gaff of 
rough usage. 


More than 100,000 Hackney Wagons 
are now in daily use. No other wa- 
gon offers you more value per dollar 
invested. Hackney Wagons have 
been on the market 75 years and this 
company stands back of every one 
sold. See Hackney Wagons and Trail- 
ers at your nearest dealer. If he cant 
supply you sign and mail coupon 
below. 


HACKNEY WAGON 


WILSON, N. C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Hackney Wagon Co., 
Wilson, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 
detail: 
(Check which 
desired) 





Please print name plainly. 


Please send me your free booklets which describe in 


O HACKNEY WAGONS. 
(0) HACKNEY TRAILERS, 


ADDRESS. .... 1... cece cece cee eceeeeceees 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME | 









Cut HAN- 
DLING COSTS 


You can cut in half the cost of handling 
ear corn, potatoes, and all kinds of veg- 
etables with this scoop fork. It’s lighter 
than a grain scoop, easier to use, and 
does not cut or injure veg- 
tables because tines are 
made with flat, blunt 
points. Holds a man size 
load every forkful. 

The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each fork as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 


1916 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Branded on 

the handle of 

every genuine 
TRUE 

TEMPER 
too 








Makers of Farm and Garden 
Tools for over 100 years. 






IF your dealer has _not 
yet stocked the True 
Temper. Vegetable Scoop 
Fork, Cat. No. 910, send us 
his name and $3.40 and we 
post- 


will ship you direct, 
paid. 






a s Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes over ; 
400 choice tools J 
for every farm 

task. YY 
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693 Broadway, prey R-679,N.Y.C. 


PEACH = ees” 


: $7.50 per 100 & up. 

ay or large lots, Blood Red & Teibes Delicious Apples, 

0 Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Thamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in ‘colors FREE 


TENN. KENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Men Wanted 


m's2ty Zour railrond f are to, Mashvitt ie. us train you to be 
al 
te cismae Reta artahee Rey serene ths 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Teun. 


} Os Special! 


FREE 





















CCURACY Pigrentesd by by 


100 year old Million Dollar 


Factory. Solid fis effect 
Case guarantee ph hte ie 
Richly engraved. Motiv 


crown, time-keeper dink’ pon 
back, Why pay $20 or $30 foe 
your next watch? Order now 


during — end 
Sale. Only - $3.77 Postege 
Send NO Money. Send pos 

EY and per wee m your watch arrives, 


ay FRE IAL. 
expense. Money beck if not delighted, 


REE Licae tent) Mail This Coupon 


ear 10 days at our 
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TIMELY GARDEN AND 


| 
| 
i ORCHARD JOBS 


A. NIVEN. | 
The Progressive Farmer | 
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| By L. 
Horticultural Editor, 





LANT sweet peas and pansies now, 

if they have not already been put in. 
If planted in the fall larger and more 
abundant blooms will be the result next 
year than from 
spring grown ones. 
Then too, they will 
come_ considerably 
earlier. 


2. Use one of the 
following mixtures 
for disinfecting the 
sweet potato storage 
house before putting 
in the new crop :— 

(a) One-half pint formaldehyde to 10 gal- 
lons water. 

(b) One ounce mercuric chloride to 4 gal- 
lons water. 

(c) One-half pound bluestone to 10 gallons 
water, 

3. Harvest and store tomatoes, peppers, 
squash, okra, and other such vegetables 
just before the first frost appears. Delay 
the harvesting and storing of such vege- 
tables as beets, turnips, squash, cabbage, 
Irish potatoes, salsify, and parsnips until 
just before hard freezing weather. 

4. Cure sweet potatoes properly. Don’t 
keep up a high temperature in the curing 
house too long. As soon as the excess 
moisture is dried out, which will usually 
be done in 10 days to two weeks of 85 to 
95 degrees temperature, drop it down to 
50 to 55 degrees and hold as nearly to 
this throughout the storage period as pos- 
sible. 

5. Keep stored apples from shriveling 
and scalding by properly wrapping. Use 
oil paper, preferably. Shredded oil pa- 
per distributed around and among the ap- 
ples at the rate of half pound to a bushel 
will accomplish the same purpose. 





L, A. NIVEN 


6. Start the fight on cucumber, canta- 
loupe, and watermelon worms now by 
raking up and burning all the old vines. 
Many of these pests pass through the 
winter in these old vines, and this clean- 
up job will accomplish much in controlling 
the pests next year. 

7. Cut the old asparagus tops as soon 
as frost kills them. Because of disease 
and insect pests that they often harbor, 
many growers burn these old stalks. Oth- 
ers believe that the best way is to chop 
to pieces with a disk harrow and incor- 
porate them with the soil, thus adding to 
the humus content of the land. 

8. Take up a few parsley plants just 
before hard freezes start and set them 
in pots or boxes and put in a sunny place 
in the house. By handling in this way 
enough for home use may be easily 
grown. The same results may be ac- 
complished by digging and transplanting 
in coldframes or hotbeds, if available. 


9. Select sweet potato seed before dig- 
ging. Take the tubers for producing 
plants from vines that are free of dis- 
ease, and that produce well. Tests show 
that the yield of sweet potatoes may be 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent by se- 
lecting the seed from those hills that pro- 
duce, six, eight, ten, or more good normal 
size tubers. 

10. The question is often asked as to 


how long it takes to properly cure sweet’ 


potatoes in the storage house. They are 
properly cured when they begin to show 
signs of sprouting. Another method of 
determining: this point is when they feel 
velvety and give slightly when squeezed 
in the hand. A little experience will en- 
able one to determine this point easily. 

11. The borer that tunnels around in 
the main trunk of the pecan tree does 
a great deal of damage. The best way to 
check him is to put six to eight drops of 
carbon disulphide in these holes with a 
medicine dropper and immediately stop 
up with putty, beeswax, or other mate- 
rial of this kind. By so doing this pest 
is gassed and the trouble stopped. 


~ 
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Sam H. Thompson of Quincy, Ill. was born in Gilmore Town- 

ship. At 26, he bought an 80-acre farm going in debt for the 
entire amount. Gradually the 80-acre farm was paid for and 
adjoining land acquired which enlarged the home place to 
500 acres. He was a tax collector for 22 years, a commissioner 
for nine years, supervisor for six years, was elected to the 
50th General Assembly of the Adams County Farm Bureau, 
and is President of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


“Lumber 


is the most practical building 


material for farm use,’ 
says S. H. THOMPSON, 


President of American Farm Bureau Federation 


N outstanding figure, typifying 
all that is best in American 
agriculture! A practical, success- 
ful farmer—a leader of the great 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion! What S. H. Thompson says 
about farm problems, carries weight 
with every progressive farmer in 
America. Read what President 
Thompson says about lumber as a 
farm building material. 


“All buildings on the Thompson 
home farm are built of lumber. 
Lumber, in my mind, is the 
most practical building material 
for farm use. Much of our build- 
ing has been done by members of 
the family. This is true of practi- 
cally allrepair work. The ease with 
which repairs can be handled and 


S Tate **Tree-Mark’ 


the lack of necessity of technical 
knowledge in handling work of this 
kind are some of the factors which 
make lumber the ideal farm build- 
ing material.” 


Today, as never before, lumber 
is a known quantity. The half 
billion dollars which farmers spend 
yearly for lumber need no longer be 
invested in the dark. For now 
“Tree-Mark” lumber, trade- 
marked, GUARANTEED, 
assures you that you get exactly 
what you pay for. 

Two valuable books are yours 
for the asking. The coupon brings 
them FREE. 


(Below) Outbuildings (all of lumber) 
on the Thompson farm plant. 








stamped on a piece of 
lumber is your guaran- 


si tee that the quality 


(Above) The residence on the Thompson farm. 
The farm consists of about 500 acres in Gilmore 
Township near Quincy, Ill. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 


New Orleans, San Francisco, 





indicated thereon 48 [-~ 
correct . . . that the 
lumber ts carefully 
manufactured *‘ Amer- 
fcan Standard Lumber 





National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
Dept. 1155-Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me thé FREE 
booklets ‘‘The Use of Lumber on the Farm,” 
and “Taking the Mystery Out of Lumber 
Buying.” 


Name. 





Address. 
City. 





State. 
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Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is Gathered From Over Georgia, Alabama, and the South 





TON LITTERS WITH HOME- | 


GROWN FEEDS 


HAS. WHITE, a Houston County 

farmer living near Kathleen, Geor- 
gia, sold 17 hogs weighing 3,700 pounds 
last week for $378 and also won cash 
premiums of $20 in the South Georgia 
Ton Litter show. His total cash outlay 
for commercial feeds (1,200 pounds) fed 
these hogs during their six months and 
two weeks of life was $44.56. The .re- 
mainder of the feeds consumed by these 
pigs was raised on his farm and the bulk 
of it harvested from the fields by the 
pigs themselves. Valuing all the feeds at 
market prices, less the cost of harvest- 
ing, in the case of those harvested by the 
pigs, the total feed cost for this lot was 
$195.05. The gain to Mr. White in this 
lot of pigs thus figures $182.95. 








That Georgia feeds will produce profit- 
able pork and rapid gains is demonstra- 
ted by Mr. White’s experience. 

These pigs were farrowed February 26 
and 27, 1929, of a Black Poland China 
sow and a Spotted Poland China sow 
sired by a Poland China boar. The sows 
and litters were pastured on oat pasture 
and fed kitchen slops with a little corn. 
At seven weeks of age the pigs were 
given the serum-virus inoculation against 
cholera. Weaned at eight weeks, at 10 
weeks of age they were moved to an 
oat field from which the oats had been 
cut for hay. All the ground that these 
pigs were pastured on had been thor- 
oughly plowed up since other hogs were 
pastured on it, thus killing all worms and 
worm eggs. When the pigs were moved 
to the oat field they weighed 800 pounds. 


From the time the pigs were placed on 
the stubble field until they were marketed 
they rcivd a ration of two pounds of con- 
centrates daily. 

The oat stubble provided sufficient pas- 
turage for the two litters for 10 weeks, 
and then they were put on a field of 8 
acres of White Dent corn interplanted 
with cowpeas and Spanish peanuts. Also 
they had access to three acres of water- 
melons from which all marketable mel- 
ons had been shipped. They first cleaned 
up the cull melons and then began to eat 
the peanuts. The peanuts were about 
cleaned out in six weeks but very few 
of the cowpeas had been touched and 
practically none of the corn. Two weeks 
later at the time of selling the pigs all 
the peanuts were gone and about half 
the cowpeas, but very little of the corn 
had been eaten. 


In charging up the cost of the fields 
against the pigs the cost of production 
plus fence depreciation was figured as 
the cost of those feeds. Corn fed from 
the crib was charged at $1 per bushel 
and bought feeds at cost. The feed bill 
is as follows :— 





100 pounds digester tankage ............ $ 4.16 
NEED MENS. GOOD voc cccscccccesesece 40.45 
54.77 bushels corn (from crib) ............ 54.77 
8 acres corn, cowpeas, and Spanish pea- 
ST 6HSbG66G aRObVS60 604 ee6d ven eehesseeses 80.00 
Pasturage 4% months, % cent per head 
EY 655 GHGS bah sae eses4ntedenesesees 11.47 
Serum for inoculation ..............ce0008 4.25 
CME <yisestsankegeheessaccesteed $195.10 


In planning for next spring’s litters 
Mr. White is sowing 8 acres in Austrian 
winter peas for grazing the pigs until the 
watermelon fields are ready. Since the 
pigs do not relish the early Dent corn the 
land used for that this year will be plant- 
ed to Spanish peanuts, soybeans, and 
sweet potatoes with some early planted 
regular field corn. The concentrates will 
be provided by corn saved from this 
year’s crop and digester tankage in place 
of mill feeds. This method he figures 


eds 


GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY VISITING THE SUITSUS DAIRY 


“One of the interesting events in connection with the Georgia Agricultural Society’s 
recent convention in Valdosta,’’ writes County Agent R. E iller, “was the agricultural 
tour. Among the places of more than ordinary interest visited was the Suitsus Dairy, near 
Valdosta. This modern and up-to-date dairy is owned by J. C. Hunt, of Valdosta. Mr. Hunt 


has 12 cows on official test. 


One of these, Suitsus Oxford Mary Garden 655134, had the high- 


est yield in milk in Georgia during the month of May, producing 1,590 pounds of milk and 


81.31 pounds of butterfat. 


This cow, which is shown in the accompanying photograph, was 


bred, dropped, and raised on the Suitsus Dairy farm, and is the reward of close study, intel- 


ligent breeding, and care as practiced by the 


will give heavier gains and a more eco- 


nomical ration. F. C. CHANDLER. 





COTTON CROP FORECAST AT 
14,915,000 BALES 


ITH an average condition of 55 and 
an estimated acre yield of 153.2 
pounds, the October 1 report of the Unit- 
ed States Crop Reporting Board indi- 
cated a total yield of 14,915,000 bales for 
the 1929 crop, an increase of about 90,000 
bales over the forecast a month previous. 
Improved weather conditions in Septem- 
ber increased the probable yield in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Missouri, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, and California. The most marked in- 
crease was in Mississippi where a gain 
of 281,000 bales seemed probable. Mark- 
ed decreases, however, were indicated in 
several of the other cotton producing 
states, North Carolina losing some 93,000 
bales, South Carolina 154,000, Texas 
157,000, and Oklahoma 70,000. Virginia’s 
loss was 2,000 bales, while Arizona pros- 
pects had not changed. 
Over a third of the crop had been gin- 
ned up to October 1, a total of 5,906,000 
bales having already been ginned. 


Details by states are given below :— 











Produc- 

Con- tion Ginned 

dition Yield (thousands bales) 
Virginia ........ 250 a. *\ seuwes 
North Carolina. 55 213 835 50 
South Carolina. 55 174 860 174 
GOGOEES.. <osrccce 58 161 1,300 578 
PERGEER . aceccees 67 132 Kt) 26 
Missouri ....... 73 304 210 23 
Tennessee ...... 67 206 475 71 
Alabama’ ...... 57 16 1,300 578 
Mississippi .... 64 216 1,950 . 908 
Louisiana ...... 59 181 820 543 
- 47 108 3,950 2,130 
Oklahoma ...... 49 132 1,225 255 
Arkansas ...... 58 173 1,430 539 
New Mexico .. 75 w»9 84 8 
Arizona ........ 8&3 335 157 18 
Califormia ...... 88 359 232 13 
Other states.... 79 229 11 t 
U. &. total ..... 55 153.2 14,915 5,906 
Lower Calif. ... 85 244 a  Gatens 


tGinnings in other states less than 500 bales. 
[> 


| GOOD YEAR FOR GEORGIA 
MELON ASSOCIATION 


HEN the 1929 season of the Sow- 

ega Melon Growers’ Association, 
Adel, Ga., came to a formal close on Sep- 
tember 11, the records showed that the 
association had handled more cars of 
watermelons, handled more money, and 
shipped to a wider range of markets than 





| 








herdsman of this splendid dairy.” 


ever before. Since beginning to operate 
seven years ago the association has sent 
to market 17,276 cars of watermelons. 
Shipments by seasons are as follows: 
1923, 615 cars; 1924, 3,584; 1925, 1,827; 
1926, 2,108; 1927, 2,668; 1928, 2,536; 
1929, 3,938. 

Shipments totaled 3,938 cars for the 
past season, with a net average to grow- 
ers for all varieties and all sizes of 
$154.37 per car. As each variety of melons 
was pooled separately each day, it took 
922 separate pools to handle the crop. 
Of the total number of cars handled, 
2,791 were sold by telegraph f. 0. b. ship- 
ping point, 956 were sold at destination, 
partly through auctions, and 191 cars 
were sold on track for cash. More than 
a third of all the cars were sold to chain 
store organizations. Sales were made in 
431 carlot markets in 33 states, 4 
provinces of Canada, and in the Republic 
of Cuba. 





EASTERN FAIR AT ATLANTA 


| agatha by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, and the 
Atlanta and West Point Railway were 
the outstanding features of the South- 
eastern Fair, held in Atlanta, Ga., Octo- 
ber 5 to 12. 

An unfortunate feature of this year’s 
Southeastern was a lack of space, which 
forced the display of the United States 
Department of Agriculture into the in- 
dustrial building instead of in the agri- 
cultural building where it belonged. How- 
ever, it attracted no less attention for its 
new and strange position. 

In point of arrangement, the agricul- 
tural displays were shown to better ad- 
vantage this year than ever before. 


| EXHIBITS FEATURE SOUTH- 
} 








At one end of the agricultural build- 
ing was the exhibit of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, which alone was 
worth several times the price of admis- 
sion to the farmer wl.o came equipped 
with an inquiring mind, a notebook, and 
a sharpened pencil. 

Some of the displays made by the state 
college were plans for the general lay- 
ing out of the farm, both to save labor 
and provide rotations; plans for the more 
important farm buildings, prepared by 
the farm engineering department and of- 
fered to farmers at cost;-a complete life 
history of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
and its effect on leading Georgia crops; 








detailed instructions for improving the 
farm flock of poultry, and an entire sec- 
tion devoted to forestry and the preven- 
tion of forest fires. 

At the other end of the big building 
was the display of the Atlanta and West 
Point railroad. This road advertises “A 
Good Soil for Every Type of Agricul- 
ture” somewhere along its right-of-way, 
and it had a striking exhibit showing the 
variety of crops raised in the various sec- 
tions traversed. 

The center of the agricultural build- 
ing was given over to a great display of 
corn from the 4-H club boys of the state, 
On either side were the county displays, 
Counties making displays at the South- 
eastern Fair were Clayton, Cobb, Lamar, 
Monroe, Newton, Pike, Spalding, and 
Treutlin. The new arrangement gaye 
much more space for the arrangement of 
county displays. 

Cotton was conspicuous by its absence, 
and the county displays all had dozens of 
varied farm products. 

Among the interesting displays shown 
by the United States Department of Agri 
culture were: applying codperative mat 
keting, codperative tuberculosis eradicat 
tion, the proper selection of sires, methods 
of raising America’s milk production, and 
improvement of the farm flock. 

The livestock displays were good, and 
an increase in showings from Southera 
livestock farms was a feature. 

Jerseys, Holsteins, Guernseys, Aber 
deen-Angus, and Hereford cattle made up 
the display of fine cattle, while all of the 
prominent breeds of swine were repre- 
sented at the judges’ stand. 

More farm machinery was shown this 
year than usual. Practically every ex- 
hibit showed one or more tractors, a 
silage cutter and blower, and a wide ar- 
tray of plows, cultivators, mowing ma- 
chines, and other machinery. A silo of 
galvanized iron attracted no little atten- 
tion, while stands devoted to electric light 
and water systems for the farm were 
crowded. 

In short, with diversified agriculture be- 
ginning to come into its own in the South, 
farmers are interested in improved equip- 
ment to a greater extent than in a num- 
ber of years. 

Thus the farmer who came to the fair 
to learn, to make notes, to watch the new 
machinery in operation, and, perhaps, to 
buy, was not disappointed. 

He got his money’s worth—and a lot to 
spare. J. H. REED. 


| FIFTH BRANCH STATION | 
| LOCATED 








HE fifth and last of five experiment 

stations in Alabama has been located 
at Marion Junction in Dallas County, ac 
cording to a recent announcement by the 
locating committee. 

The Dallas County station will be 
known as the Black Belt Station. More 
than 1,100 acres of land is included in the 
tract. The station will be devoted largely 
to livestock work but other problems com 
fronting farmers of the Black Belt area 
will be included in the program of work. 

An appropriation of $25,000 will be 
used for buildings and equipment. The 
annual appropriation for operation 
$12,500. These amounts are the same as 
for each of the other branch stations. 

In addition to the Auburn station and 
five branches, the agricultural res 
system of Alabama, as laid out by Diree 
tor Funchess and his co-workers, co® 
sists of 10 experimental fields 
also numerous tests conducted in cooper 


ation with farmers throughout the sti 
P. O. DAVES 
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ae tim sad ylinder Truck 


with 4-Speed Transmission ‘HAS 


HE new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Utility Truck 
has proved its superiority in every line of busi- 
ness— but nowhere has its performance been 
praised more highly than in the farming commu- 
nities. And the reasons for this popularity are 
easy to understand — when you consider the facts. 


Here are provided all the outstanding advantages 
of a great six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, and any- 
one who has used the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
will tell you what a really great advantage this is. 
It gives you more power—and, due to the greater 
flexibility of six-cylinder design, this increased 
power is immediately available. Your motor “takes 
hold” the instant you step on the accelerator — en- 
abling you to get out of ruts, holes and soft ground 
before your load has a chance to “settle.”” You have 
faster speed on the highways — which means more 
trips per day. And your motor is amazingly smooth 
— which not only makes driving more pleasant, but 
results in longer life for the entire truck, due to 
the absence of destructive vibration. 


Furthermore, the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
provides, at no extra cost, the many advantages of 
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a four-speed transmission — with a power take-off 
opening for operating farm machinery. This fea- 
ture alone — providing enormous power for pull- 
ing out of bad places, enabling you to use the motor 
for spraying, sawing wood, filling silos; etc.— 
makes the new Utility Truck the logical choice 
for farm usage. 


In addition, you have every feature of Chevrolet’s 
advanced design—such as a full ball bearing 
steering mechanism; big, powerful, non-locking 
4-wheel brakes; four sturdy, semi-elliptic shock 
absorber springs, set parallel to the load; and extra- 
heavy and extra-long channel steel frame, which 
permits the mounting of big farm-type bodies with- 
out additional frame extensions; and sturdy, high- 
quality construction in every unit. 


And remember that you not only get this truck in 
the price range of the four—but that it is just as 
economical to operate as a four-cylinder truck! 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. He will gladly 
arrange your purchase for a small down payment 
and easy terms. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN : Diwision of General Motors Corporation 


Delivery °595 ce... °400 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


a *S45 vince". §650 


chassis only 
f.o.b. factory 
Flint, Mich. 








THERE is only one fundamental class of Buick 


motor cars... they are all Buicks . . . and 
the man who buys the second ten—or twenty 
—or fifty thousand Buick miles—does so 
because he knows they’Il be the kind of miles 


that Buick alone can give. 


He invariably is a man who combines keen 
judgment of values with a true appreciation of 
the fine things of life. He selects Buick, out of 
the entire field of possible purchases, because 
of the high character of those Buick miles. 


He knows that Buick builds into every car 
scores of thousands of miles of joyous, reliable, 
uninterrupted service. He knows that he and 
his family will experience that extra measure 
of comfort, safety and roadability which only 
a car of Buick size and stamina can provide. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 













To the man who buys Buick miles... 
... @ BUICK is always a BUICK 


He knows his Buick will be no more a ‘‘used 
car’ in the ordinary sense of the term than 
the home he lives in is a ‘‘used house.’” He 
knows, as a positive fact, that Buick will prove 
a gratifying and satisfying investment. 


And so he buys a Buick ... . and makes doubly 
sure of its reliability by buying it from the Buick- 
Marquette Dealer in his community. And he 
obtains from it, dollar for dollar, the full meas- 
ure of motor car value he expects to obtain— 


—because Buick builds for the years — because 
Buick motor cars truly reflect Buick crafts- 
manship — because throughout the entire term 
of its remarkably long life, a Buick is always 
a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
“Canadian Factories es Motors Builders of 


McLaughlin-Buick. Oshawa. Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Care 
















100 farmers walked 24.000 miles .. . 


These 100 farmers watched and counted their 
steps, in collaboration with the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Each farmer walked 165.1 miles per year to 
feed his average of 27 cows apiece. Removing 
manure took a hike of 73.2 miles more. And 
all these miles accounted for only a small 
part of the walking these farmers did. 

With feet worth at least $11,000 a pair 
(average accident insurance valuation), no 
wonder such farmers demand comfortable, 
right-fitting boots. 

And they can get them. The United States 
Rubber Company has always realized the 
need of comfort for farm feet. That is why 
it made the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boot for 
comfort as well as for wear. 


*U. S.” 44-part boot 


Perhaps you think of boots as merely shaped 
pieces of rubber with linings fastened inside. 
Well, you’re wrong! Here is a “U. S.’’ Blue 






Ribbon boot that is made up of 44 separate 
and distinct parts—all carefully fashioned 
and put together to make one of the most 
comfortable and durable boots you ever 
slipped your feet into. 

The 44 carefully fitted parts in this boot 
assure perfect fit on the foot—real ease in 
walking—real comfort all day long. Seven 
rubber ribs over the instep prevent fatiguing 
pressure on the big veins. 

Gum-duck reinforcement stops rubbing at 
the ankle. The anti-chafing knee pad assures 
comfort at the top. There is a special, easy 
heel, too. 

These are but a few of the features put into 
this boot for the protection and comfort of 
your feet. 

The aluminum lasts over which each of the 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots is shaped further 
insure accurate fit for any but abnormal feet. 


United States Rubber Company 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farm family wants comfortable, healthy feet. This free 
book is written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive 
Director of the National Association of Foot Health. It dis- 
cusses such problems as bunions, corns, in- 
grown nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen arches, 
how to care for itching feet, and many pre- 
cautions that lead to health and comfort for 
those feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the life 
of your rubber footwear by following a few 
simple rules. Write for ‘‘ The Care of Farmers’ 
Feet.”” Address United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. FFF-109, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 








Two popular 
U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


Rubbers for the 
whole family 


*“U. S."" Rubbers are made in every 
type—storm, high-cut, footholds, for 
heavy service or dress, for men, women 
and children. Notice how snugly they 
fit around a child’s small foot—to keep 
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And the “U.S.” Walrus! 


The “U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
rubber arctic) is the most useful shoe 
on the farm. It slips right over your 
leather shoes, kicks off in a jiffy, washes 
clean like a boot. Gray soles, red up- 
pers. 4 or 5 buckles, 


mud and snow from running down 


inside, 


‘US! 


BLUE RIBBON 








How about 
farmers’ wives? 


Wives want comfort and wear, 
too—but they also want style! 
So here are Gaytees for days in 
town and neighborly calls. 

“Gaytees”’ is the trademarked 
name of those stylish, tailored 
overshoes made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. This 
year there are new styles, new 
patterns, new fabrics, new colors. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all- 
rubber—in high or low height with 
Snap fastener, Kwik-glide fas- 
tener, or 4-buckle. 





And their children! 


Keds are the most popular boys’ 
and girls’ shoes in America. Made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. They give barefoot 
freedom — encouraging healthful 
exercise—yet afford full protec- 
tion for young feet. Mighty good- 
looking, too. 





foot-saving a 
heavy footwear — 
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This stimulating hot breakfast W HEN you open a new package of fs 
supplies the stamina and energy these stimulating and nourishing Ja 

, , quick-cooking oats, you never knowwhat ~ § 

that builds brawn and brain ; ed 
fine piece of china you will find. But It 

— you do know that it will be something a 

Now cooks mM 2h you need, that it will be of highest quality and in good taste. 
7; Your family knows that Mother’s Oats are the richest the 

oe oats that grow. From each bushel we obtain only about "1 

3 j 10 pounds of flakes from these rich full-flavored grains. “ 
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VALUABLE COUPON IN EVERY PACKAGE Wa 
Mother’s Oats are crushed from the choicest, fullest-flavored oats—plump and ~~ 
nourishing. They make the old-fashioned appetizing, strength- be 
ening porridge that everyone loves for breakfast. :? 
Get Mother’s (China Brand) Oats for these reasons and because, _ 
too, in every package you'll find a valuable coupon, redeemable trees 
for useful and attractive premiums. Start on Mother’s China Oats grow 
today; and write for catalog showing the many premiums you co 
can win with Mother’s coupons. Address: Mother’s Coupon oa. 
Dept., Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. ot pe 
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Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles, the Regular and Quick Mother's that cooks in 24% to 5 minutes 7 
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, Friober 19, 1929 
Experiences of a Young Preacher 
About “‘Nighthorses,” Sinking Boats, and a Coffee Supply 
By J. A. THOMASON 











II. New Hope Circuit 

WAS assigned the New Hope Circuit 

charge the year 1906. I hired a pony 
from V. D. Thomason and traveled in a 
buggy and ahorseback. I went to Bro. 
james Cooly’s and spent the night on 
Georgia Mountain. I drove down to Ten- 
nessee River the next morning and cross- 
ed the river on a ferry boat at Deposit. 
It was my first ride on a ferry boat. 

I went to Rev. L. P. Hunkapillar’s and 
spent the night. At New Hope I spent a 
few days and got acquainted with all the 
people | could. Being still single, I had 
to get me a place to board. I boarded at 
the home of John C. Hunkapillar for $8 
per month. They were very kind to me. 

I was comparatively a stranger. I 
knew Rev. L. P. Hunkapillar and his 
mother, Mrs. J. C. Hunkapillar, the 
widow of the late Rev. J. C. Hunkapil- 
lar. He had been my pastor four years, 
on the Warrenton Circuit at Brasher’s 
Chapel. 

I received mail at New Hope. 
Dickey was the postmistress. 

The first church at which I attended 
service was Union. They had a Christ- 
mas tree. I got acquainted with Miss 
Hattie Mae Wallace, and took her to her 
sister’s home, Mrs. A. J. Beshears. She 
weighed 180 pounds and I weighed 200 
pounds. We held the buggy to the 
ground. I got acquainted with another 
young lady who weighed 90 pounds. It 
nas been said that “Costly articles were 
put up in small packages.” We spent some 
pleasant hours together. 

I had- six churches, Honey Comb and 

Mt. Hebron in Marshall County; Mt. 
Nebo, Oak Grove, Union, and Cloud’s 
Cove in Madison County. I had to cross 
Paint Rock River to go to Honey Comb 
and Mt. Hebron. This river is the line 
between Marshall and Madison. The 
churches were badly scattered. 


I was still unordained. The General 
Conference met at Birmingham that year 
and passed a law giving. an unordained 
preacher in charge the right to‘ marry 


Miss 


folks, baptize, etc. That law had not been 
passed many days, giving us the right to 
marry folks, when Mr. Hill came to me 








GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


FIFTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 

1. Select sweet potato planting seed be- 
fore digging. 

2. Pump carbon disulphide with a med- 
icine dropper in holes made in pecan 
trees by borer and gas this pest to death. 

3. Fertilize strawberry plants. 

4. Side-dress fall vegetables with some 
quickly available nitrogen. 

5. Keep up frequent cultivation of the 
fall vegetables. 

6. See that ventilators in sweet potato 
curing houses are open during the entire 
10 days to two weeks’ period. 

7. Grade sweet potatoes in field when 
digging and store No. 1’s and seed in 
Separate bins or containers. 

8. Keep all cut, diseased, or otherwise 
damaged sweet potatoes out of curing 
house. 

9. Just before frost, gather and store 
all green tomatoes, Peppers, squash, etc. 

10. Apply paradichlorob to peach 
trees for borers if mot already done. 

ll. Plow that portion of the garden not 
Srowing vegetables, preferably sowing a 
cover crop. 

12. Get a cover crop in pecan and fruit 
orchard if not already planted. 

13. Pick up and burn the girdled twigs 
of pecan, hickory, and persimmon. 

14. Spray or dust turnips with nicotine 
sulphate if lice get on them 

15. Make a thorough clean-up of all 
retten fruit amd broken or diseased 
branches from the trees and ground in 
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the orchard. L. A. NIVEN. 














and wanted me to perform the ceremony 
between him and Miss Emma Lemley. I 
agreed. They came and I proceeded to 
read the solemn vows to them. My voice 
was pretty high at first, but it got pretty 
low before I got through. 

On my first appointment at Oak Grove, 
a fellow said, “If I go to church today, 
and if the preacher preaches about 
snakes in the wilderness I will go home.” 
I read my text, “And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up.” I 
didn’t know what had been said, but he 
deliberately got up and went home. It 
was amusing to me, when I heard what 
he had said. 

I was rooming with Rev. L. A. True 
at the home of Bro. J. H. Solomon, and 
I had a nightmare and busted the bed 
railing. I wrote a letter to Bro. True at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. I asked him, “How 
do you like nighthorses?” He said, “All 
right when they don’t break down the 
bridge.” 

A man said, “I was clerking for a 
man and a gentleman came in and said, 
‘I want to buy enough coffee to do me a 
year. The merchant figured on a sack. 
‘How much coffee do you want?’ he 
asked. The man said, ‘Ten cents worth. 
I bought five cents worth last year and 
we had a lot of company, I thought I 
had better get 10 cents worth this time.’ 
The merchant he looked funny.” 

A fellow, when he was a _ boy, 
yoked up with an ox, and they started 
down the road yoked up. He would holler, 
“Head us.” They said, “The ox like to 
got the best of him.” 

I had closed the protracted meeting at 
Cloud’s Cove, and one wanted to be im- 
mersed and I borrowed a suit of clothes 
from Bro. Dauggette. 

I was spending the night with Bro. Tip 
Davis at Cottonville. A man showed and 
he sent up a balloon and the boys shot it 
full of bullet holes. They called it ‘“Paint- 
ing Red.” 

There was some fertile land on Paint 
Rock and Flint rivers. This charge paid 
pretty well. I had several conversions and 
quite a number joined the church. 


I came to Rev. J. M. Tabor’s home at 
North and drove down to Gunter’s 
landing on Tennessee River and the river 
was up and I couldn’t get across and I 
went back to Bro. Tabor’s and spent the 
night again. I came to the river next 
morning and the river was still high. 
The ferryman was going across the 
river in a skiff and I went to get in the 
skiff and it jostled about. He said, 
“Man, you would sink a boat on dry 
ground.” 


I went over to Guntersville and stayed 
awhile. I came back down to the river 
and they put a wagon and team across 
with a gasoline yawl attached to the ferry- 
boat. And I went back across and they 
brought the pony, buggy, and me back 
across. We landed about sundown and 
I drove out to Rev. E. T. Pesnell’s and 
spent the night. 


I came to my father’s next morning 
and went back to Guntersville to get me 
a suit of clothes to wear to the Annual 
Conference. The Conference met at 
Gadsden that fall. Rev. J. F. Sturdi- 
vant was my presiding elder. 


I was sent to Bryant Mission from this 
charge. I will give details in the next 
chapter. 

ey tome] 


When choosing linoleum for the kitchen 
keep the color scheme of the room in 
mind and select a pattern that is not too 
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Operated by Batteries 


Screen-Grid . . .Electro-Dynamic. Model 67 
receiver, without tubes, $88. Electro-Dy- receiver, without tubes, $77. Electro-Dy- 
namic table speaker, $34. namic table speaker, $34, 

Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, and in 


TWINS 


in everything but the way 
they’re powered 


the utmost in radio reception to 
millions of people.* 

There’s an Atwater Kent dealer 
near you who will be glad to in- 
stall one in your own home for 
a free demonstration. 

*2,700,000 Atwater Kent sets 
sold to date. 


Operated by High Line Current 
Screen-Grid .. . Electro-Dynamic, Model 55 


Bors are Screen-Grid, the 
newest thing in radio, 

Both have superb Electro- 
Dynamic tone. 

Both offer you giant power that 
lets you roam the air at will. 

Both are selective to a needle- 
point’s sharpness. 

Both contain identical proved 
improvements, the same accuracy 
of workmanship. 

Both have passed the same se- 
vere performance tests. 


Both bear the name that means 





EIN CABIN ETS: The best Americancabinet 
makers— famous for sound design and sincere 
workmanship—are cooperating to meet the 
‘demand for Atwater Kent Screen-Grid Radio 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio 





large and does not show soil. 


Hour, Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Time),  *” “ne cabinets like these. 

WEAF network of N. B. C. Atwater Ken. ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mid-Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 

<Rastern Time). WJZ network of N. B.C. 4816 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, October 21.—One of the 

most attractive kitchens we have 
seen for a long time had pale yellow 
walls, soft light 
green woodwork, and 
black and white check 
linoleum. 





Tuesday, October 
22.—A strong piece 
of canvas with 
handles sewed to 
each end makes a 
convenient carrier 
for firewood and 
kindling. 

Wednesday, October 23.—It is a 
good idea to clean straw hats before put- 
ting them away. Dark straws are im- 
proved by first removing all dust and 
then brushing with strong cold tea. If 
the straw needs stiffening add a little 
powdered gum arabic to the tea. 

Thursday, October 24.—Teach the chil- 
dren the importance of not giving or tak- 
ing bites of each other’s fruits, sand- 
wiches, or other foods. Cold, the trench 
mouth that is very prevalent just now, 
and other more serious diseases may be 
spread by this seemingly generous habit. 

Friday, October 25.—A dessert that 
will make the family feel it is having a 
party is made as follows :— 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Dissolve 1 package orange flavored gela- 
tine in boiling water. Chill. When slightly 
tnickened, beat with rotary egg beater until of 
consistency of whipped cream. Add % tea- 
spoon salt. Fold in % cup orange marmalade 
and % cup of whipped cream. Pile in sherbet 


glasses. Chill until firm. The automatic re- 
frigerator is a great help in cooling such 
desserts. 


Saturday, October 26.—The youngsters 
will enjoy making jack-o’-lanterns in pre- 
paration for the Hallowe’en party. Lack- 
ing real pumpkins, frames can be made 
of wire and covered with orange crepe 
paper. 

Sunday, October 27.—Be not called a 
whisperer, and lie not in wait with thy 
tongue; for a foul shame tis upon the 
double tongue.—Ecclesiasticus. 





LEARNING TO LIKE THE 
RIGHT FOOD 


CHILD’S eating habits can be so 

formed in  babyhood, under his 
mother’s wise guidance, that he will 
simply accept as a matter of course and 
really like all the common foods which 
make up a satisfactory diet. Later in life 
these tastes and habits in eating will 
stand him in good stead, for he will in- 
stinctively choose the foods that in com- 
bination serve as a basis for good nutri- 
tion. He will have learned to enjoy va- 
riety, to try new flavors and textures, and 
socially, to be very much more at his ease 
wherever he goes, than the person who 
was allowed in childhood to eat what he 
thought he liked and reject what was 
strange. 

The normal, rapidly growing child has 
a good appetite. He comes to the table 
eager for his meal, and he eats with zest 
the food set before him. It must, of 
course, be appetizingly prepared—there 
must be an appeal in its appearance, its 
odor, and its flavor, but if the mother 
knows her job of preparing suitable food 
properly, it will be eaten as a matter of 
course. 


The Bureau of Home Economics 
makes these suggestions about the early 
training of children’s food habits: Ac- 
custom the child early in his life to a 
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variety of suitable foods, one by one. By 
the end of the first year the baby should 
have been given repeatedly eggs and some 
of the more usual fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals, as supplements to his principal 
food, milk. Start with small amounts 
and increase the portion gradually. Al- 
low the baby the chance to learn the 
flavor and texture of one new food be- 
fore another one is introduced to him. 
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—Photo by U. S. D. A. 
THE WISE MOTHER TRAINS HER CHILD TO LIKE THE RIGHT FOODS 
The right foods are all those which she gives it. 


He may object to new foods at first. 
It is not uncommon for a baby to spit 
out the first few mouthfuls of any food 
that is strange to him. He has to get 
used to new tastes, different tempera- 
tures, strange textures, and to new eating 
utensils. Changing the baby’s diet from 
liquid to semi-solid and finally to solid 
foods must be done step by step. Long 
before he gives up the bottle or the 








Pattern Department 














Fashions for underwear change as often as do those for dresses. 
pajamas and a nightgown that will be liked by the girl or woman who wants her 
lingerie to be dainty and up-to-date. 


3239—The three-piece pajama suit is be- 
loved by the school and college girl 
for its youthful style as well as its 
usefulness. This design is not only 
smart but very easily made. Cotton 
or silk material can be used. Such 
a set makes a gift that is sure to 
be welcome. The pattern is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of 36-inch contrasting. 
2505—The yoke and tiny sleeves are made 
in one in this dainty nightgown which 
is trimmed .with a little simple hand 
embroidery. Batiste in pale blue or 
pale green is very popular for gowns 
just now. The pattern comes in sizes 

















Here are two 


16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Emb. 713 (blue) is extra. 
430—Here’s the pajama uit you need ii 
you sleep out on the screened porch, 
if your room is cold, or if you want 
style as well as comfort. Outing 
flannel trimmed with harmonizing 
bands of sateen will be as cozy as 
it is pretty. There are three differ- 
ent neck finishes from which to 
choose and the pattern provides for 
either long or short sleeves. De- 
signed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material. 











breast teach the baby to take water, fruit 
juice, cereal gruel, and strained vegeta- 
bles from a spoon and then from a cup, 
Make these cereals and purees thicker in 
consistency until the child is prepared 
for the next step—mashed and scraped 
or finely diced fruits and vegetables. Even 
the young baby gets hard toast or zwie- 
back to exercise his gums. In this way 
he gradually learns to chew and swallow 
foods of different texture and consistency 
so that by the age of 1% or 2 years he 
has left baby foods behind him. 

Meals for children of any age should 
come at regular hours and there should 
be no distractions during the meals. Serye 
the very young child only one or two 
foods at a meal; too much variety at 
once bewilders him. Always serve chil- 
dren small enough portions so that they 
can finish the whole amount given them, 
Asking for a second helping is better 
than getting into the habit of leaving 
food. 

The child who has learned to feed him- 
self is so absorbed with the joy of ac- 
complishment that he seldom becomes a 
problem during meal time. When he is 
as young as 15 months he can be given 
his own spoon and fork that fit his 
small hands, placed where no damage 
will result from what he spills, protected 
with a large bib, and allowed to experi- 
ment. 





| A GOOD GAME 


HIS game which was played at Miss 

Clytice Ross’s woman’s rest camp in 
White County, Arkansas, provoked a 
world of fun. Each of seven women was 
given a subject and all the rest of the 
women sat around and were the friends 
with whom the chosen ones were to visit. 
One woman was given the subject of Bar- 
red Rocks, others old man’s darling, rest 
camp, dish rag, husbands, terrier or col- 
lie, girls and old maids. Each woman took 
her place before some member of the au- 
dience and then for two minutes expostu- 
lated vigorously on the subject given her. 
When the bell rang each passed on to the 
next and the next. After all had finished 
the rounds, a vote as to which had dis- 
cussed her subject most entertainingly was 
taken and a prize was given to the best. 











MANY DRAW BUT ALL ARE 
CHOSEN 


HERE is a National Better Business 

Bureau, Inc., that exposes fraud. It 
now tells the world to look out for the 
unscrupulous picture enlarging salesman, 
who, it says, is reaping thousands of dol- 
lars. The scheme is not new but seems 
always to be profitable to its promoters. 

“A smiling young man” the statement 
says, “appears on the doorstep and by 
clever salesmanship gets his ‘prospect’ to 
let his company enlarge a favorite photo- 
graph. It is usually a baby picture oF 
some prize of the household which merits 
careful preservation and the thought of 
having a ‘beautiful enlargement’ of it ap- 
peals strongly. The price is so low that 
to resist seems to be folly. The salesman 
departs with another customer on the 
dotted line. 

“Frequently the salesman opens his call 
with a request that the woman draw 4 
card from a box which he holds forth 
saying that if she draws one of a certain 
set of numbers she will be entitled to 4 
special offer. The customer always wins. 
The bright smiling young man te 
that the number she drew entitles her be 
a special low price. oi 
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“When the enlarged picture is returned 
it is seldom good enough to deserve hang- 
ing on the wall. The salesman beams on 
her and seeks praise at least for the beau- 
tiful frame. But what of the frame? 
There’s blow number two. 

“When she signed the agreement she 
unwittingly signed at the same time an 
agreement to purchase a frame. The 
price asked for the frame is usually out 
of all reason. The original photograph 
will not be returned until the price is 
paid. Usually the threat of civil action on 
the signed agreement is not carried out 
but the possible loss of a prized photo- 
graph succeeds in making the victim pay 
the schemer.” 


DESSERTS FOR AUTUMN DAYS 
L—_—_ | 


ERE are a number of simple desserts 

that will add the finishing touches 
to family or company meals. The recipes 
have been tested by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics :— 


Coffee Gelatine With Whipped Cream.—Two 
tablespoons gelatine, % cup sugar, 1 quart 
hot coffee, pinch of salt. Dissolve the gela- 
tine in about 1 tablespoon of cold water and 
combine it with the sugar and hot coffee. 
Serve with whipped cream or plain cream. 
If desired, just betore the gelatine sets, com» 
bine it with unwhipped cream and let stand 
until firm. 

Chocolate Souffle.—One-half cup sugar, % 
cup fine stale bread crumbs, 1 tablespoon flour, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1% squares unsweetened 
chocolate, % teaspoon salt, 4 cup milk, 4 
eggs, % teaspoon vanilla. Mix the flour and 
butter and add the milk, and stir over heat 
until thickened. Melt the chocolate over 
steam and add to the cream sauce, with the 
salt, bread crumbs, sugar, and well beaten 
egg yolks. Beat well. Fold in the well beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour into a greased 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
1 hour or until well set in the middle. Serve 
hot with hard sauce. 

Upside-Down Apple Cake.—One-fourth cup 
butter, % cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1% 
cups sifted soft wheat flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla, 2 to 4 apples, depending on size. Cream 
the butter. Add the sugar, the well beaten 
eggs, and vanilla. Sift the dry ingredients 
together twice and add alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Use a square or 
oblong baking dish or a very heavy pan. 
Put a thick coating of butter on the bot- 
tom and sides of the dish or pan. Wash, 
pare, and quarter firm fleshed apples. Slice 
them rather thin, and place them so that 
the slices overlap and form even layers. 
covering the bottom of the pan. Sprinkle 
well with sugar and cinnamon which have 
been well mixed. Add another layer of ap- 
ples placed with equal care and flavor with 
cinnamon and sugar. Pour the cake mixture 
over the apples. The batter is rather thick and 
may need to be smoothed on top with a knife. 
Bake slowly in a very moderate oven for 4 
of an hour. Loosen the sides of the cake, 
turning it out carefuly, upside down, and 
the top will be covered with neat layers of 
transparent apples. Serve .hot with hard 
sauce or whipped cream. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Four cups milk, 1% 
Squares unsweetened chocolate, % cup sugar, 
6 tablespoons cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix the cornstarch 
and sugar. Melt the chocolate and heat it 
with the milk and salt in a double boiler. 
Pour some of the warm “milk over into the 
cornstarch and sugar. Return it to the dou- 
ble boiler, stirring until thickened, then cover 
and cook for about 20 minutes. Beat the 
egg until light, and after pouring the hot 
Pudding into it, beat well again. Add the 
vanilla and pour at once into a wet mold. 
Chill thoroughly. Serve with a soft custard, 
cream, or whipped cream. 
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| PATTERNS 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

_ Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
'S Row available. You will find it a great help 
i planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
ren and in planning and making Christmas 
Sifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
attera Department, The Progressive Farmer. 

















For so many women, old age begins in the kitchen. They 
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Mother can’t keep up with 1929 
When her kitchen says “1900” 


Bring it up-to-date with 
this new procelain enamel range 
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A New Labor-saving Range 


To these women, and all others who are interested in better 
mpg better cooking stoves, Perfection offers a beautiful, 

il range, with 27 time and labor-saving features. Some 
of these features are described below. Read about them. 
Then go to your dealer's and see the stove itself; for no 


new oO 


picture can do it justice. 


The range as illustrated has long Perfection chimneys. 


PERFEC 





You will be inter: 
ested, in examining 
this newrange,to see 
that the very fea- 
tures which make it 
beautiful, add to its 
convenicnce and 
jong life. The new 

n for instance; 


Steel frame for 
strength, .closed-in 
back for cleanliness 
+ « grouped burners, 
on which bigger 
meals are cooked in 
smaller space..and 
all-grate top for 
keeping foods warm, 





The beautiful force- Look at the oven. 


lain enamel finish, 
which looks like chi- time and labor-sav- 
naandwearslikeiron, ing features It is 
is easily cleaned built-in .. 
with a damp cloth. 
The enamel tray be- 
lowthe burners tions ..a new, accu- 
slidesoutforcleaning. rate heat indicator,, 


















































The same model can be had with short Puritan chimn 
A similar one burns gasoline. The finish on all three styles 
is shining porcelain enamel, snow-white, or with a trim of 
gay color: apple green, cherry red, golden sand or sea blue. 
Another range with the same design, part enamel, comes in 
silver gray and satin black. 

Other New Models 
Other new Perfections, without built-in ovens, can also be 
had in long chimney, short chimney. and gasoline models. 
All of them are beautiful, colorful, swift-cooking. Perfec- 
tion prices, $18 to $164. Your dealer will doubtless offer 
you the convenience of time payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oil Burning 


Ranges 





The big Superfox 
burner on thisrange 
equals the giant 
burner ona gasstove 
.. the others stand- 
ard gas burners. 
All have automatic 
wick stops. Flame 
can't go too high. 


Balanced drop door 
and always cool 
handle. It is con- 
structed on the fam- 
ous “live heat” prin- 
ciple which means 
fresh, moving heat, 
speedier baking and 
better flavored foods. 


It alone has seven 


enamel- 
lined .. air insulated. 
Has five rack posi- 



















cotton 
such as ch i , printed 

voiles, pereales, linenes, curtain oo and towel 
in 2 to 56-yard lengths. Enough here to 
clothes for father, mother, her, and 
if you’re not more than satis- 
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WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. v3039, CHICAGO 








Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 













You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 






paper when writing. 




















TO BENEFI 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





BY OUR GUARANTEE OF AD 
YOU MUST SAY 
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THE SCOUT OATH 


On my honor I will do my best— 
1. To do my duty to God and ..y country and 
to obey the Scout Law. 
2. To help other people at all times. 
3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


EAR Brother Scouts:— 

This week we celebrate the fourth 
birthday of The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe and we’re happy to enjoy it with 
you. Since the 
appearance of the 
first announcement, 
October. 17, 1925, 
3,400 boys have be- 
come scouts through 
The Progressive 
Farmer. In our 
national organiza- 
tion we have seen 
the merger of the 
Lone Scouts and 
Boy Scouts, giving us today a bigger and 
more helpful program for every scout, 
whether he be a city boy or a farm boy. 

. We have in Lone Scout an offi- 
cial publication which goes regularly to 
the home of every member of the Lone 
Scout Division—something we did not 
have in 1925. We're very proud 
of the records that our PF Tribers have 
made and I wish we might have had an 
honor roll as a part of our celebration but 
it would have been almost impossible to 
make it complete. Boy, what a list it 
would have been. But if you’re 
after future honors, fill out the efficiency 
contest blank and send it in now. That’s 
our challenge to you on our anniversary 
day—keep boosting! 

Yours in scouting, 
ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 


ALEXANDER NUNN 





| SOMETHING ABOUT SNAKES | 


E ALL know something about 

snakes: There are good snakes and 
bad. ones. Among the good ones is the 
king snake. It eats poisonous snakes. 
Although it is but about 2% feet long 
and 134 inches through, it has _ been 
said on good authority to have swallowed 
a yard long rattler! The black snake is 
a fine mouser and mole eater. It eats 
toads too which is a bad thing because 





they eat insects, but I abhor all snakes 
since one day in March, 1928. 


On that day I went to plowing ground 
in some sedge stubble that had been ly- 
ing out, that is, had not been plowed, for 
two years. The ground had an old ter- 
race in it in which I noticed several 
small holes. Before I started to plow- 
ing my brother killed a spreading 
adder which got me to looking for snakes. 
I got half the land plowed when as I 
went across the terrace I plowed the top 
off a hole about six inches across. I step- 
ped slap in that hole. My foot went in 
the hole about three inches and came 
out with a spring. I had stepped on some- 
thing soft. I jumped a yard and looked 
back to see a big fat puff adder shake its 
head sluggishly at me from the rim of 
the hole! I got him, but every brier I 
pulled was another oné after me! I 
plowed up a black snake in two minutes, 
then I quit. No, a scout never quits! I 
finished that land, but everything that 
moved was another snake! 

LELAND M. HALL, LS6(10). 

Henagar, Ala., Rt. 2. 

The Tribe Chief Sez.—Snakes are cer- 
tainly not attractive creatures and after 
the experience which he had, Leland has 
a right to “abhor” snakes generally, but 
just the same we hope he will not kill any 
but rattlers and moccasins for they are 
likely the only poisonous species in his 
territory. All the others are friends of 
the farmer. 





THE COMMON TOAD | 


ON’T touch a toad, you will have 

warts.” Of course this is not true, 
nor is it true that they are found alive 
in solid rocks for we know that they, 
tike all other animals, have to have food 
to live. 

The common toad should be regarded 
as a farmers’ helper for it is not known 
how many harmful insects one will de- 
stroy. Their diet consists largely of 
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—Drawn by Theodore E. Tindell, 
Binfield, Tenn. (8) 


EVERY SCOUT IS BUILDING HIS FUTURE 
TODAY: WHAT WILL YOURS BE? 











BASIS OF AWARDS 
Points 
For each set of tests passed 
(Tenderfoot ond Class, 
First Class) 25 
For each merit badge won.... 8 
For each new member 8 
For each 25 contributing points 
won 8 
For each new tribe organized 25 
For special work in your own 
community, to be reported in 
full at end of contest, a maa- 
imum of 
For each 25 cents in subscrip- 
tions secured for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Boys’ Life, 
or Alsap 
For each monthly re 
on time to Tribe ( 


ort made 
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Dear Tribe Chief :— 
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Present rank, titles, etc. ............. 


An Efficiency Contest for Hus- 
tlers Only 


In celebrating the fourth anniver- 
sary of The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
we want to be sure to keep looking 
ahead and not spend too much time 
writing of the glories of the past. For 
every active scout we announce an ef- 
ficiency contest, which begins when 
you read this and closes March 21, 
1930. Ten major awards and as many 
additional minor awards as seem ad- 
visable will be made. Enroll now and 
then— 

KEEP BOOSTING 








Count me in on that efficiency contest. Someone will have to hustle to beat 
Yours in Scouting, 
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The Progressive Farm 


The Colder theWeather the re 
Jyou Appreciatg: 


eS.) COLDPRUF 


KNIT SLIPS 


can’t 
you’re 
Figurfit 


The coldest weather 
make you shiver if 
wearing an_ Indera 
(Coldpruf) Knit Slip. 

For Indera is knitted by a 
special process that keeps cold, 
damp penetrating winds out 
and bodily warmth in. 

Indera is knitted for smart- 
Ness as well as for warmth. 

You can wear Indera under 
your daintiest frock for it fits 
your figure perfectly. It won’t § 
ride up around the hips or 
bunch between the knees. % 

Indera launders easily — 
without ironing. 

Ask your dry goods or de- 
partment store for Indera. 

Indera is made in many at- 
tractive color combinations and 
various weights — moderately 
priced. For women, misses 
and children, 


Write us for style folder 
No, 235 in colors—it’s free. 
INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 




















the standard Prices—and 
worth of records FREE, 


-Send No Money 
dust a LV with your 
ress. Only a 
LT. of machines sbi: 
on = ¢ extra-liberal 
\ Better act quickly. This is 
Ed « life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept.93X 166, KOKOMO, IND, 


$ ne Cite) Al 
4 | Separator 


Write today for full details of our 
startlin; ng offer. No matter what 
make o: yy yoo now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for 7 


The New 





The greatest ae 
in ears 0} 
[~ = § Wonderful i im- 


rators. Hip highs 1 
Self-' balancing suspend ean. 
age a Pd eo pany 


to 
Highest’ ‘skimming efficiency 
larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 


Now direct Ph facto: 
80 days’ trial—your word de- 
es. AND at new lowest prices, 


Free Catalog 


Stop losing cream with a worn out se) 
ful Cet eggerteniy now to 
trade-in o! 


WRITE 
NOW! 


it about the —— oe ee —_ Lo ney 
Setar tails sent free and without ng tas ot 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
Dept. M-817 West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Bldg., Chicago 


— 





Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DEAN RS sit K] 


RUNNING WATER for the house, ~~ 
for livestock, irrigation, fire protec- 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm 
can have it through the economical in- 
Stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 
year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 
us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your Free Catalote 
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harmful insects and worms such as the 
plum and apple curculios, potato beetle, 
tent caterpillars, cankerworms, and gipsy 
and browntail moth caterpillars. About 
98 per cent of the toad’s food is of ani- 
mal origin, and more than 60 per cent 
consists of harmful insects, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
ture. 

The toad catches its food by its sticky 
tongue which is fastened to the front of 
the mouth instead of the back, as in other 


animals. It feeds during the evening and 


b 





THEODORE E. TINDELL, GC-LSG 


One of the Region Five scouts of whom 
The PF Tribe is very proud is this pompa- 
doured young fellow here who comes from 
Binfield, Tenn. Theodore has been in scout- 
ing only two and a half years and just look 
at the titles he now adds after his name. You 
bet he is a live wire and a real scout in every 
way. He says that he owes his success to 
persistence and The PF Tribe. 


night, and in 24 hours consumes insect 
food equal to four times its stomach 
capacity. 

In many respects the life history of the 
toad is similar to that of the frog. The 
eggs of the toad are laid in stagnant 
water in road ditches or small ponds. The 
eggs hatch within five or ten days into 
what are called wiggling tadpoles, which 
feed on small plants and the slime found 
in the water. They swim by means of 
their tails. In the first stage of life they 
breathe by means of outside gills in the 
Same way as the fish, but as the toad de- 
velops it grows lungs and the gills dis- 
appear. 

“About this time the tail begins to 
shorten and the hind legs may be seen 
and later the front legs appear. After 
the tail has completely vanished the little 
toad pops out upon the banks in the form 
of a toad we see in the fields and along 
the roadside after a rain. 

Of the thousands that develop only a 
few live to be a year old. 

Bristol, Ga. KERMIT WINN. 





NATIONAL SERVICE THROUGH 
RURAL SCOUTING 


BY Scouts of America in the devel- 

opment of the Rural Scouting pro- 
gram are making it possible to carry out 
a distinctive and worth while program 
of National service. Here are some of 
the projects in which Rural Scouts may 
tender a worth while service on a local, 
State, or national basis at a time and place 








When the emergency and need presents 
itself :— 
<< SCOUT’S NATIONAL SERVICE 


sha ad Planting of nut trees—black walnuts, 
mn “ and shellbark hickory, butternuts, 
fie re ¢r important nut trees—characteris- 
of the type grown in the scout’s own lo- 
Cality, 
ay help plant shade trees and flowering 
8 along public highways and thus make 
int roadways of America more attractive and 
cresting, 


3 To help on a national basis to eliminate 





all ugly places, rubbish, and other unsightly 
objects along the public highways. 

4. To coéperate with the Federal govern- 
ment in the destruction of wild barberry in 
localities and sections where barberry is the 
cause of grain rust. 

5. To help in the corn borer control work 
and prevention, 

6. To help in the Mediterranean fly control 
and prevention of its further spread in Flor- 
ida and other states where it may be found 
at any time. 

7. To help in the destruction of codling 
moths, not only in orchards but in trees 
and shrubs along highways, adjoining fields, 
forests, and farms. 

8. To assist in the prevention, destruction, 
and control of the Japanese bean beetle, which 
is playing havoc in many states, making ab- 
solutely impossible the production of beans. 

9. To give government assistance in the 
fighting of forest fires and in making avail- 
able trained scouts for rural fire squads and 
departments, and in the development of first 
aid and mobilization programs to help in 
time of disasters, due to fires, storms, torna- 
does, floods, cyclones, and other great catas- 
trophes common to this continent. 

10. To offer service, spread information, give 
first aid at local, state, and national conven- 
tions, fairs, expositions, and public gather- 
ings of farmers and their families. 





| | 
| . WHY I LIKE BOYS’ LIFE | 
Bs } 

BOUT four years ago my father or- 

ganized a Boy Scout troop at Rock- 
ford, Alabama, and of course I became 
a scout. A few days later a copy’ of 
Boys’ Life was sent to him from head- 
quarters. After looking it over I found 
it a very interesting magazine with the 
kind of stories that appeal to me, and 
from that day on I have been a reader. 





I had been Boy Scout for some time 
when we moved away from the troop and 
I found through Boys’ Life that I could 
continue my scout activities by joining 
the Lone Scout Division. I sent for an 
application blank and transferred. I now 
have 13 merit badges. Boys’ Life has 
been a great help to me in both troop and 
Lone Scout work. I like Dan Beard’s 
Scouting Section and his own page. I 
also like Old Idle Five Minutes, The 
Radio Listening Post, The Landing Field, 
and the stories. When I go to camp I 
carry a copy of Boys’ Life along. It has 
the best and cleanest of material for boys 
and I think that it should be in every true 
American home. 

LEAMOND FAUST (8) 

Birmingham, Ala. First Class Scout. 





CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


(If you would like to correspond with broth- 
er scouts, send in your name and address to- 
gether with a list of the things you’re inter- 
ested in.) 











Box 187, Mingus, Texas, is 
interested now in passing the tests. 
William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C., who 
is now a Second Class Scout. 
Turner Foshee, 1216 Reynolds St., Shreveport, 
La. Especially interested in wild life protec- 
tion and the preservation of our forests. 


Willie Willis fays 
By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Mamma thought I was sick, but the 
reason I was washin’ my ears was because 
the teacher changed my seat so I set right 
in front of Mary.” 

“We didn’t hurt Mrs. Brown’s baby. 
We was just stretchin’ its nose a little so 
we could see if it had any adenoids.” 
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A 
New Day Dawned 


for the Planter 
































Every planter who has used Gator- 
. Hide KNOWS that every claim made 
for it was based upon FACTS! 


Plan to use Gator-Hide 
this year. Let it conserve 
your effort, protect your 
crop investment, get you 
better prices in earlier 
markets. 

If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us direct— 
but by all means try your 
dealer first. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Mulch Paper Division, Dept. Z1 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


ROM all over the country 
have come hundreds of 
letters proclaiming the 
MIRACLE of Gator-Hide... 
stories of increased crops 
... Of EARLIER crops... of 
back-breaking labor saved. 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
has proved that it produces 
bigger, better, EARLIER 
crops with LESS WORK! 








RETAIL PRICES 








Type Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll Foved. paper ® jay wad 4 use te the 
A( light \ 18in. 900ft. 1350 $3.50 phage Be veep do 
A\weight/ 36in. 900ft. 2700 7.00 patents of Charlee F. Kokert. the in- 
B ( ay 18 in. * 450 ft. 675 3.50 cont & the International Paper Co. 
B \weight/ 36in. 450 ft. 1350 7.00 


Substantial discounts on orders of 30 rolls or more 
Canadian prices slightly higher 


Gator-HipeE 
Mulch 


International Paper Co., Mulch Paper Division 
pt.Z 1, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, ‘“The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper’’, and tell me where I can secure a supply of 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 






























































The Most ee 
VALUABLE BIRDS 
in the World! 


Above, the illustration shows 
but a small portion of a large 
colony of the most important 
of the gaine- graces birds, 
the guanay or white-breasted 
cormorant, while the bird 
guarding the nest and eggs is 
the piquere, a smaller bird 
which outnumbers the guanay, 
but is second in rank as a 
producer of guano, ; 

Piquero, in Spanish, means 





S true, for these queer 

birds that live on the dry, 
rainless Bird Islands of Peru 
have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fertilizer 
for the farmers of the world. 


Nature has given to these 
guano birds a part in her 
scheme for converting fish into 
fertilizer, then into food for 
man, clothes for his back... 
for their sole purpose in life 
seems to be to gorge them- 
selves in  feedin on the 
abundance of fish that swim in 
the .Humbolt Current, raise 


Years Ago 


Genuine Peruvian 
Guano was best known 
as Nature’s Finest 
Fertilizer. but for the 
last 10 years the 
Government of Peru 
has been working out 
plans to increase 
the supply of this 
fine fertilizer by con- 
serving the bird life 
on the Guano Islands, 








and shipments have their young and through the mcer, a name given this bird 
—_ greatly re- alchemy of their digestive pro- which is descriptive of its 
stricted. cesses, produce Nature’s Fin- sudden lance-tike dive into. the 
But from NowOn  ¢st Fertilizer. water and below the surface 

Fish is the exclusive diet of in its fishing . . . a method 


You can plan to use 
this high quality or- 
ganic fertilizer on 
all your crops, for 
through arrangements 
effected by the Ni- 
trate Agencies Com- 
pany with the Gov- 
ernment of Peru, the 
farmers of the United 
States are now as- 
sured ample supplies 
of Genuine Peruvian 
Guano. 
The manufacturer 
of your favorite brand 
mixed fertilizer 
can now obtain it for 
you... so sure 
to specify that you 
want in your mixed 
fertilizers a liberal 
quantity of Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, 


these birds. They never ap- 
pear to lose their appetite, 
their digestion is always good, 
and their capacity for food... 
as many as seventy-five small 
fish, measuring four to five 
inches in length, have been 
found in the stomach and 
gullet of a guanay, killed on its 
return from the fishing waters. 


quite in contrast with that of 
the guanay, which feeds only 
on surface-swimming fish. 

More of the interesting story 
of these valuable birds will be 
told in the series of advertise- 
ments to appear in this maga- 
zine. Watch for pictures of 
the alcatras, largest of the peli- 
cans... and pelican chicks, 


Sole Importers of Genuine Peruvian Guano into the United States 





Wauumcton, Norra Carouma and Jacxsonvitts, Proms 


Mee, 
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A A fittle fevmon 


A Thousand 
Tons of 
Stone 


but not one ounce of 
protection 


ALLS bristle with armaments. 
Every buttressed salient speaks of 
mighty strength . . . protection. 


But grim stone resounds to the tread of 
the conquerers who swarm through the 
broken gate —the one vulnerable point 
that renders the ‘ous barriers of 
stone utterly useless. The impressive 
~~ of the sheer wall is without avail 

. itis protection that does not protect. 


In a grave vault there is one consideration 
that outbalances all others . . . protection 
from water. Any vault that fails in this 
protection is like a fortress with the gate 
open to the enemy! Impressive beauty 
means nothing if, because of unsuitable 
material or weakness in construction, 
there is one single spot through which 
water may enter. 


The Clark Vault has attained its nation- 
wide leadership by providing dependable 
protection. To this end it is constructed 
of the finest special 12. gauge Armco Ingot 
Iron or Keystone Copper Steel. Metal 
alone is impervious to water. 


It is desi on the principle of the 
diving bell. Water cannot get into the 
Clark Grave Vault. Each Clark carries 
a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 ¢ in thickness, is 
used in making t eautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is quate perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Cop 

Finish, Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT ©O. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warehouses Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vaalt instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
‘a ult is nota Clark. 





On Good ffealth 


By FM. Recisren, MD. 


Questions About Hair Answered 


OMETIME ago I wrote an article 

about hair. Many questions have been 
fired at me about hair since that article 
appeared. I am going to give my read- 
ers the benefit of a 
few of these. ques- 
tions and answers. 

1. Is a hair hollow? 

No, it is solid. 

2. What is hair made 
of? 

Principally of a horny 
substance like the nails 
and the upper layer of 
the skin. 

3. Is the thick end of 
a hair its root? 


No. The thick end is the part which rests 


DR. REGISTER 


j on the papilla. 


4. Cam hair stand on end? 

Yes. 

5. What is the life of a hair? 

From several months to four years, An 
eyelash lives about 150 days. 

6. When a hair drops out naturally, how 
long is it before a new one appears above the 
surface? 

From 40 to 70 days on the scalp. 

7. How fast does hair grow? 

From % to & inch a month. 

8. Does hair grow at same rate as long as 
it lives? 

No. It grows twice as fast the first part 
of its life. It grows faster in daytime than 
at night and faster in summer than in winter. 

9. Is the color of hair hereditary? 

Yes. Here is what an authority tells us 
about the color of our hair: “A light and a 
dark-haired parent may produce offspring with 
both light and dark hair. Two blue-eyed pa- 
rents with straight light hair will have only 
children of the same type. Two wavy haired 
parents may have children with straight, 
wavy, or curly hair; but the proportion of 
curly heads will be larger. If one parent has 
straight hair and the other curly, the chil- 
dren will all have curly hair if the curly- 
haired parent is true to type, that is, himself 
the child of curly-haired parents. Otherwise 
some of the children will be be straight haired 
and the rest curly.” 

10. Does singeing benefit the hair? 

No. 

ll. Is water waving harmful? 

Yes. 


12. Is baldmesa a sign of brain power? 


No. But I have heard it said, that “marble 


tops are never put on cheap furniture.” 
13. How many hairs are there on the aver- 
age head? 
About 1,000 to a square inch or 120,000 in all. 
= Does hair grow on dead bodies? 
No. 
15. Do cutting and shaving coarsen hair? 


Yes, 


finde fool fe esson:? 


Useful Work a Christian Duty 
(Lesson for October 20, 1929—Exodus 20:9; 
Nehemiah 6:3; John 5:17; 9:4; Acts 20:33-35; 
II Thessalonians 3:6-12; Ephesians 4:28.) 
I 
What Scripture makes work a duty? 
The Ten Commandments, which include: 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work.” 





Il 
What comes next in the list? 
The rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls by Ne- 


hemiah. 
Ill 


What follows upon this? 
The healing of the sick man at the Pool of 


Bethesda. 
IV 


What is the next incident from the Bible? 
The healing of the blind man in Jerusalem. 
Vv 
What completes this list of five examples? 
Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders, in 

which he praises labor. 
vi 
What principle taught by Paul marked the 
Jew from other races? 
Every Jewish boy was taught a trade. La- 


bor was considered honorable by the race. 
Vil 


What did Jesus exemplify in the Bethesda 
healing ? 


. fencing. 


That no matter what the day, good work 

was always to be done. 
Vill 

Hew did he answer His critics? 

His critics claimed that in healing the 
sick man, He violated the Sabbath. “My 
Father worketh even until now and I work,” 
Christ answered. 

x 

How did they distort His answer? 

Enemies of Christ distorted this answer in 
an attempt to prove that he made himself 
equal with God by saying that God was his 
Father. 


BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 





By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in October 


GQ eatove attention must now be paid 
to the problem of preparing the bees 
to pass the winter successfully. This is 
important, since upon the condition of the 
bees at the beginning 
of winter depends 
almost altogether 
their condition at the 
opening of spring; 
and a crop of honey 
the ensuing season 
may be gathered or 
lost according to 
whether the bees are 
able to build up to 
such strength as to 
take care of a nectar flow when it occurs. 

Protection from the cold is not a seri- 
ous problem in most sections of the 
Scuth; generally, facing the hive en- 
trance from the prevailing winter winds, 
or providing a windbreak for the hives, is 
sufficient. Consequently in the matter of 
winter preparation, the two things to be 
borne in mind, principally, are the provi- 
sion of winter stores, and a goodly num- 
ber of young bees, that shall be able to 
live through the winter ready to assume 
the burden of early spring brood rearing. 

Each colony should have at least 40 
pounds of honey with which to enter the 
winter. If any colony lacks this amount, 
enough sugar syrup should be fed as sug- 
gested in previous articles of this series, 
and before cold weather sets in, to make 
up the deficiency. Normally? however, 
unless a colony is very weak, the bees are 
able to provide sufficient stores from fall 
flowers. In sections where the long sum- 
mer drouth still persists, this matter 
should be closely watched. 

As to the apparent strength of the 
colony, one might easily be mistaken. A 
great number of old bees may be pres- 
ent now. These will practically all die 
during the winter, and unless there are a 
goodly number of young bees also pres- 
ent at this time, the colony will be found 
weak next spring. Observe closely and 
see that new brood is being reared in 
large numbers. If the queen is not per- 
forming her task of laying a great many 
eggs, in spite of an ample nectar flow, 
introduce a new queen in her place. 

Often, so much honey is gathered in 
the fall that the queen has no room left 
in which to lay eggs, and so becomes 
“honey-bound.” Watch this matter close- 
ly also, and provide supers above the 
brood nest at the proper time as storage 
room for the surplus honey; otherwise 
the colony will be weak next spring. 


DON’T BURN WIRE FENCE 
ROWS 


ANY times you see the advice given 

at this time of year to burn out the 
fence rows to get rid of harmful weed 
seeds and insects. This no doubt is a 
good policy from those standpoints, but it 
should be kept in mind that it is distincily 
harmful to any type of wire fence, since 
zinc melts at a comparatively low temp- 
erature and the heat from briskly burn- 
ing grass or weeds is easily great enough 
to melt or at least badly scorch this pro- 
tective coating, and will probably shorten 
by several seasons the useful life of the 
I. W. DICKERSON. 











lhe Progressive Fary 





A psonsret will reduce in 
strained, swollen tendons, or m 
Stops the lameness and pain from asp 
or soft curb. No blister,no hair gone, 
horse can be used. $2.50 at 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
eee Interesting horse-book 


From a race horse owner: “Used Absorbs 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tem, 














=— don. Colt all over lameness, though for 
time couldn’t take a step. Great stuff,” 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MAeK REG S PAT OFF 


Springtield, Mass, 
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(9 WR ON Oe GG SE ES A ee ay, 
A SENSATION: 


The ¢* 
new 


99 1% 2 hp. 
Engine 


cash f.o. b. factory for 1% 
hp. with magneto. Other 
. “Z” engines 3, 5 and 


50 


Unusual power for a 114 hp. engine 

. .a single, complete unit of amaz- 
ing compactness, simplicity and de- 
pendability . . . completely enclosed 
construction safeguardingall running 
parts from dirt, dust and moisture, 
insuring longer life... the advantages 
of self-oiling . . . two belt pulleys 
operating at different speeds... 
fewer parts, greater accessibility ... 


These are a mere few of the sensa- 
tional features of this new engine 
which also includes the well-known 
F-M Type “R” Magneto. This mag- 
neto is “Te lubricating, water, dust 
and oil-proof. It means an engine 
remarkably easy to start. It means 
greater dependability. Never before 
has even an F-M engine presen 
so many excellent features at such 
an attractive price. 


Find out more about the “‘Z.” See 
it in operation at your dealer's. Start 
it up yourself. See it actually pet 
form. Mail the coupon now for inter 
esting descriptive literature. Free. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS— CHICAGO, U. S.A 


Branches and Service Stations 
Covering Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MO 
‘- ENGINES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. ASE 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. ae 
0 New “Z’’ Engines oO Boed Geis Grinderg | By, 
0 Home Light Plants OF Scales 
() Home Water Systems 5 boner sire Md 


D Steel Eclipse 
Windmills 


Please send free information describing we 
items I have checked: 


County. . 


ed 
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mig Teaching Practical Forestry 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 


By 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


EW people realize that Georgia’s in- 

come from her forests is greater than 
that from cotton. Yet for most years this 
is true. The annual return from lumber 
and forest products is about $122,000,000. 

In no other part of the United States 
do trees grow so fast as in the South. It 
is a natural forest section. 

Each year the growth of Georgia pine 
adds $7,500,000 to the value of the state’s 
This is a large sum—equal to 


roperty. 
hgh But 


the money paid for Georgia peaches. 
wait—this return 
from pine trees 
could be increased 
six times if fire 
could be kept out of 
the forests. Think 
of it! 
Forest fires cost 
Georgia farm- 
ers $40,000,000 each 
year. 
Here’s 
important phase of 
the forest situation. 
Land that won't 
produce a half bale 
of cotton or 25 
bushels of corn is 
too poor to culti- 
vate. It should be 
planted to trees. 


With the great 
income now derived 
from trees, and the 
possibilities of in- 
creasing that in- 
come with so little 
work, it would seem 
wise to pay more 
attention to forest- 
ry—especially since 
in many sections of 
Georgia, and the 
South, the supply 
of saw timber is practically gone. 


School Forests 

HE Georgia State Board for Voca- 

tional Education, which has charge of 
the teaching of agriculture in the rural 
consolidated schools of the state, is co- 
Operating with the State Forest Service 
in teaching practical forestry to the boys 
in the vocational agricultural classes. 


another 


Boys studying 


forestry. 


10 or more acres. 


The plan followed is new. In no other 
state in the country has it been tried. 

Briefly, 
tempted : 
vocational 
own forest. 


it is being at- 
a teacher of 
has its 


this is the way 
Each school where 
agriculture is located 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 
vocational 
Georgia high schools have 
Every school has 
Here 


methods of forest management 


This is a tract of trees—10 acres or 
more—that belongs to some public-spir- 
ited citizen of the community. This man 
agrees to let the school trustees use the 
land for a period of 10 years. Of course 
the owner gets any products sold from the 
forest. But here is the important part 
of the plan—the State Forest Service 
outlines the practices recommended for 
caring for this forest tract in the most 
efficient way, and the boys in the agri- 
cultural classes, under the direction of 

their teacher, carry 
on the work. 


Jobs for Fall 


T this season 
of the year 
there are three jobs 
which the vocation- 
al boys are carry- 
ing out on their 
forest tracts. First, 
they are clearing 
the forest. After 
this has been done 
properly, they 
lect forest seeds 
and plan for mak- 
ing seedbeds in 
which to _ plant 
them. A representa- 
tive the Forest 
Service will visit 
each school during 
the fall and outline 
a forest program 
for the school, as 
well 
demonstrations in 
tree identification, 
which will include 
the location of un- 
desirable species. 
With a demon- 
stration forest in 
150 communities in the state 


col- 


of 


as 


agriculture in 
a chance to study 
its own forest of 
the most efficient 
are taught, 


each of the 
where vocational agriculture is taught, and 
with the boys in the agricultural classes 
receiving systematic training in practical 
forest jobs, it would seem that rapid 
progress in reforesting our gullied hill- 
sides and waste land, and protecting our 
young trees from fires will result. 


As an incentive to the teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture to take a serious in- 
terest in this work, the State Forest Ser- 
vice has announced that a_ substantial 
prize, either in cash or in the form of an 
educational trip, will be awarded to the 
man who makes the most outstanding rec- 
ord in forestry instruction. 


TEACHERS OF SUPERIOR SCHOOLS 


g qhese men 
Rr: in Georgia last year. 
4 . in - 
Elkin.’ c g, Winder; L. E, 


Hemrick, Eastanollee; 


were the teachers of vocational agriculture in the schools that were ranked 
Standing, from left to right: H. J 


Turner, Braselton; 


Geo. I. Martin, Sylvester; and P. L. 


“umming. Kneeling: Ww. Cc. Britt, Reed Creek; E. C. Young, Comterviies Cc. M. Reed, 


is; Carl Seagraves, Red Hill; 


and George Dickinson, Hahira. 


conduct | 
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HERCOMITE 7 


ABOUT !75 STICKS 
PER 50 LBS. 





aah 





20% DYNAMITE 
ABOUT IIO STICKS 
PER 50 LBS. 





HERCOMITE 


OU can blast more 


other explosive. 


known. It can be used 


Buy Hercomite 7 from 
hasn’t it in stock, write 
where to get it. 





BUY THE BIG BOX 


money with Hercomite 7 than with any 


Hercomite is the safest commercial explosive 


will not run out and be wasted when you 
cut a stick. It can be used without thawing 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


935 Volunteer Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER 





SAVES 15% 


stumps for the same 


in moist ground. It 


your dealer, or if he 
us and we'll tell you 














KILL THE 
EGG ROBBERS NOW! 
THE EASY WAY 


Big appetites and empty nests! 
What’s the trouble? Usually 
WORMS! 

Start now, when housing birds for 
the winter, to add Pratts Poultry 
Worm Powder to the mash. It’s 


a 
« 


the easy, safe, economical way to 
get rid of worms. Tapeworms, round 
worms, most common worms. Ap- 
petites are undisturbed and egg pro- 
duction generally picks right up as 
worms are eliminated. 


Your dealer supplies Pratts in sever- 
al convenient sizes on a money-back 
guarantee. Writé today. 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE BULLETIN 


“Common Poultry Diseases’’ is just 
off the press. Write for yours. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
387 Walnut Street : Philadelphia, Pa: 


S 


POULTRY 
WORM POWDER 


60 years of success and fair dealing behind the 


ey-back guarantee of any 
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| FATTENING TURKEYS FOR | 
MARKET | 


4 





Wwit8 the approach of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, the best time of the 
year to market turkeys, county agents of 
the Black Belt counties and marketing 
specialists of the 
Extension Service 
are urging turkey 
producers to put 
“good quality” on 
their turkeys for 
greater profit. 


Here are some in- 
structions on fatten- 
ing turkeys which J. 
B. Sylvest, market- 
ing specialist, Au- 
burn, today sent to county agents :— 


“Good quality is important in market- 
ing turkeys and adds much to their mar- 
ket value. Turkeys are sold by the pound, 
so that the larger the size and weight 
they can be made to attain by marketing 
time, the greater will be the results. Con- 
sequently the breeding stock should be 
carefully selected and probably should be 
of some standard breed. 


“How to Fatten—Penning up tur- 
keys to fatten them is very unsatis- 
factory. Most turkeys are raised on 
a free range and although they may eat 
well for a few days when penned, after 
that time they are likely to eat little and 
to lose rather than gain in weight. 


“On the average farm, range fatten- 
ing is the most satisfactory. This should 
begin about three weeks or a month be- 
fore the turkeys are to be marketed. Fat- 
tening should proceed gradually by feed- 
ing lightly on corn in the morning and 
again in the evening a short time before 
the turkeys go to roost. The amount of 
corn fed should be gradually increased 
until the turkeys are getting all they wil! 
eat. By this method the turkeys will be- 
come well fattened with the least trou- 
ble. Care must be taken not to feed new 
corn too heavily until after the turkeys 
have become accustomed to it; otherwise 
digestive troubles may develop which will 
interfere with rapid and economical fat- 
tening or even cause deaths. Turkeys 
fatten more readily after the weather be- 
gins to get cold im the fall. 


“When to Market.—Producers usu- 
ally market their turkeys either for 
Thanksgiving or for Christmas. If the 
birds are of good size, well matured, and 
in good condition for fattening they 
should be marketed for Thanksgiving. 
This is due principally to the fact that 
Thanksgiving offers a bigger outlet for 
Alabama turkeys than does Christmas. 
If the turkeys are small, that is weighing 
less than 7 pounds for hens and 11 for 
toms, they should be kept for the Christ- 
mas market and should be put on feed for 
fattening along with the others and kept 
on the same feed until they are ready to 
market. If turkeys are extremely late 
and are not fully developed by Christmas, 
no worry should be felt im holding these 
for later trade as local markets, as well 
as nearby markets like Birmingham and 
Mobile, will pay a good price for tur- 
keys in January and February.” 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 








BE SURE WHICH PAPER YOU 
ARE GETTING 


HE Progressive Farmer has been re- 

peatedly told that agents of other farm 
papers working in our territory are try- 
ing to create the impression that they 
represent The Progressive Farmer. 











“Well, you want your good old farm 
paper again,” one will say. “Well, I’m 
just down from Birmingham and will take 
your renewal.” Then the farmer prob- 
ably doesn’t notice till too late that the 
subscription receipt is not for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at all but for some other 
farm paper. 

Sometimes our friends do not even read 
the receipts, and honestly think they have 
renewed for The Progressive Farmer and 
blame us for failing te give them credit. 


‘If you want The Progressive Farmer, 








he Jrend of the Markets 


VU 


HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 








Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, Ib.. .$0.06'4 $0.063%4 $0.0634 > ndas 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ...--.--+.>: 2.45 2.37% 824 1.06 
Fiogs, average, cwt. ....... PE RE AS 9.75 9.45 9.90 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...-.... 112.95 12.16 13.18 7.30 
Bogs, Trea Frets, GOS. occcsoceeces: 37 JAY, 31K 26% 
Etene, Hee; BOGUS, Be os caves ccsees 26 30 24% 12 
Oe, GURNEE, Ue. 4 chs beet nsietas< ALY, 44 4554 29 
Wheat No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.34 1.31% 149% 1.01% 
Camm Ne. 2 MBO, OR. os vensencess IBY, 1.03 95% 64% 
Gate, Mo. 2 wtte, GM. oo cinccs vecses 483% 494 44% 37%, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......-++0. 20.00 19.00 24.00 17.45 
New York: 
Cottom, middling, spot, 1B. .......... 1865 1895 1925 .1267 
Sweet potatoes, Va., No. 1, bbl...... 3.12% 2.62% 187% eee 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 fbs....... 487% 4.75 2.12% veneer 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy,bkt... 2.00 2.12% 1.37% esewes 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
ee 9.65 TOGGR, GEBRD cicivaccreepeensecercurs by 3 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Baw, GOBOR  oicciccecccccccccceccese Py 
Se MSD cs ccd nc cbeeknseses 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 75@80 


NE 900605:6000600sessncaseave 60@65 
PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES OF COTTON 
“Middling” white is the standard quality of cotton. For grades above mid- 
dling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on middling.” 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many “points off middling.” 
A point is 1-100 of a cent; thus “50 points” means % cent, “250 points” 
means 2% cents, etc. 
Following are the number of points om or off middling allowed on each 






grade of cotton on the New Orleans cotton market last week (middling 
white—%-inch staple, 18.20 cents) :— 

White Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 

standards Spotted tinged stained stained Gray stained 
CO GS Qe PO <.seisee. <umites  soeced’.. sebhese aalaeed. senneen 
Strict good middling ...... fT aaa I. ciceen . aentane ened leuebene 
Good iddling .... 40 on 25 on 25 off 100 off 125 0ff SMDoff 150 off 
Strict middling . 25 on Even 75 off 150 off 225 off 100 off 225 off 
DEEL Sdcdbenvensieececees 18.20 75 off 150 off 250 0ff 275 0% IN off 30 off 
Strict low middling ........ ar Seer. BOE cacoute 4ascere ~ beemebe Sewebes 
Low middling ..........00+. 150 off 225 oOfF BO OFF ....0..  cecveee ecccecs ceceece 
Strict good ordinary ...... Dt aiieek e@eubbie Sesabew 2906600 “Geum - Gbebeen 
GOOE GFGIMAEH ccccsecscseese Ge GE ccncewe. dednnne e00006e Ganktee secemeh s0ndees 


Premium for Extra Length of Staple—At Gastonia, N..C., in the 
center of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 


week were as follows :— 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA GROWTH 


Grade 1 1-16 1% 1 5-32 1 3-16 1% 
Strict middling ........... 250-300 on §=300-350 on §=350-400 om = 425-475 on 900-1000 on 
ORR 200-250 on 3250-300 on §=9300-350 on =: 350-400 on 750- 850 on 
Strict low middling .. 100-150 on §=150-200 on §=6200-250 on =: 250-300 on 550- 650 on 














be sure to see to it that the agent has an | 
official printed Progressive Farmer re- | 
ceipt form before you give him your | 
money. Then also look at your receipt | 
the very moment an agent hands it to you 
and see whether he has your name, R. F. 
D. number, and postoffice right. 


It will take but a minute to make any 
corrections then. It may take several 
weeks if you don’t do it then. 


WALKER COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
INVITES US—WE GO 


(Concluded from page 3) 








found Sudan grass to be an excellent 
soiling crop for swelling the flow of 
milk. Numbers were interested in crops 
to sow for grazing in the winter season. 
And County Agent Davis announced 
that some of the members could not 
be present because they were filling 
silos. Then we knew we were in a com- 
munity of real dairymen. We have long 
since learned that we cannot judge a 
cemmunity by the number of silos it has 
—it’s how many silos it fills. 





The picnic lunch fully met our expec- 
i tations, and we had plenty by the time 
the noon hour arrived. Anyone who has 
ever attended protracted meeting or all- 
day singings or similar events doesn’t 
need to be told of the many good things 
to eat. Others wouldn’t understand if 
they were told. 


After everything had been done that 
we could do to lighten the burden of 
the improvised picnic table, Davis took 
us in charge to see what we could see of 
Walker County in one short afternoon. 
We went and we saw. We visited some 
of the members of the association. We 
visited the creamery and filled up again 
on the purest of pure milk. We visited 
one of the county’s fine consolidated 
schools. We drank water from one of 


DOLPHUS LEE 











IN THE POULTRY YARD 


| —. long is @ rooster good 
breeding purposes? 








The average male is not good for 
than two years. 


Of course some g 
are good for 
years. The 
weight breeds, 
as Leghorns, [j 
longer than 
heavier breeds 
are inclined to 
over fat. 
Il 

Ts new corn all 
to feed chickensf 

New corn 
not be fed to chickens unless it is 
oughly dried out. Warning against j 
mature or uncured corn is especially 
propriate this season because of 
heavy rains and lateness of the com; 
many sections of the South. Immat 
er uncured corn is especially bad for ty. 
keys. 





J. H. WOOD 


Will you kindly advise me the } 
quantity of scratch feed to be given 
each hundred birds per day. 


Old hens should get from 8 to Wj 
pounds of scratch feed a day. Pulley 
coming into lay or in the first few monty 
of lay should get from 10 to 12 pounh 
of scratch feed a day. 

If birds are under lights the amomt 
of seratch should be increased by tw 
or three pounds a day. 

The following table shows the averag 
quantity of scratch and mash consume 
by pullets at the Georgia National Eg 
Laying Contest during the past two year 
where the average production was ey 
eggs per bird. If culling could have bea 
done production would have been muh 
higher, so it is reasonable to suppose that 
proportions of mash amd grain consumed 
each month was about right :— 


FEED CONSUMPTION — HEAVY BREEB 
VS. LIGHT BREEDS—2,500 HENS 


Heavy breeds _ Light breeds 

Mash Grain Mash Gris 

November ........ 2.9 3.2 2.7 ft 
December ........ 3.4 3.2 31 @ 
TONNES 6issverces 4.1 3.7 33 Bb 
February ......... 4.2 3.5 3.6 . 33 
BE * cnsdetetVows 4.4 3.6 3.8 4 
BEE kh tcsevcccees 4.4 3.1 38 
BEE. GGvgdninainenae 4.3 3.1 41 
EG acsnsasdvesss 4.0 2.8 3.9 2B 
FEE cecescvevceves 3.8 3.0 3.7 & 
Ce eee 3.6 2.9 33 25 
September ........ 3.1 3.1 3.0 6 
CRUE occa cckces 2.8 2.4 2.4 dl 
oe —— a _ 

rere 45.0 37.6 40.7 We 


Note: October records were for 23 day® i 


Clip this table and save it for a cheek 
on the way you are feeding your bitd® 


IV 


If a Wyandotte male was without the 
spike om his comb but very good othe 
wise, about how much should he scortl 

Absence of spike on rose comb is a 
qualification, and disqualified birds a 
not eligible for prizes. A  disqualiic 
tion is a serious defect and such 
should not be used in the breeding p@ 
If one or more birds in a pen haveé 
disqualification the entire pen is disqual 
fied. 

Vv 


When is the best time to purchas 
new male birds? 


The sooner new males are purchased 




























now expects to live and die on the farm. 


Mr. Lee rented 24 acres of land and planted 
all of it in cotton. He ran one lonely plow in 
his crop, and was assisted in the work by 
his wife and older children, being the father 
of four. The family did the work—practically 
gathered the crop. As a result of their labor 
they have marketed 16 bales of cotton averag- 
ing 500 pounds in weight. With less than the 
money received for the first four bales, Mr. 
Lee settled his debts, equipped himself and 
family with new outfits of clothing, and is as 
happy as a lark. Mr. Lee is a substantial 
young Crenshaw County, Alabama, farmer and 






the county’s many beautiful clear springs. 
We visited one of North Georgia’s finest 
beef cattle farms. If we’d only had time 
there’s no telling how much visiting we 
would have done. 


But the afternoon was too short. Night 
came and we had to quit. We saw 
enough of Walker County to appreciate 
something of its vastness and something 
of its greatness. 






now the better. Breeders have a great 
number to pick from now than they will 
later on after the season opens. In otht 
words your bird would be a pick free 
the left ones if you wait too long- * 

bird that has been running with the flock 
some time will make a better breed 

than one that is introduced during 


breeding season. F 
J. H. WOO 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive ‘ 
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K-R-Ocan be used ¢ 
yard with absolutes 
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A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
gtrength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

f ttate Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
fold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Jasist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
i ginator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
P gs much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
J 


K-R-= 


‘KILLS-RATS-ONLY ~ 








Trappers, hunters, fur shippers 
by the thousands are turning 
to this direct way to the 
fy. We 














¥v rts. Get New 
A. Game also Trap [i 
4 Bait and pt retehes 


prices—ALL FREE. WRIT: 
i 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 
284 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Folder, Price Lists and Tags FREE to 


I - 
Pe i 





eas &eS8 S28 A2@ 








Saves costly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
—brings thin land to top-market value. 
Doce work easily, way, ae or oo Ter- 
_ ches — Grades roads. —V- 

. shaped and flat bottom. — 
fm 10 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 
TRIAL Low price—liberal terme. 


Ney yo DITCHER 


RADER CO. 
Box 4031 
Owensboro, 
Ky. 


TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


e 
for Biggest Fur Year 
nee! Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
evolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits 
N . ers; everything you need is supplied 
a steadanertere Ai Sm wl 
—a e low i i 
Quoted for first class torohandies. Send 
y for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


Be “3 Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 
J If you are going to 
went” trap this winter we 
purchoc" to see this trap before you 
trap ¢ © your equipment. It's a great 
weeicr the smaller fur bearing animals. 
is Cc me me ce ee een 
: §. TAYLOR FUR CO. 

arters for 
af Fur Exchange Bia SE Urs, MO. 
sre TT BOOK a TS 
cen - 
bal are also to ro | PFREE. eas Ne. Piize 
tap. The TRAP IS FREE. 


Town. 
SS eee R.F.D.._...... Box.......... = 
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WELL INFORMED 
She—““Who was Noah’s wife?” 
He—“Joan of Ark.” 
STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 
Officer—“Say, didn’t you see that stop 


light?” 
College Boy—“Sure, but I didn’t see you.” 


CAN IT BE DONE? 
“There’s only one way ta keep a hawse 
from foamin’ at the mouth,” says the Funny 
Fiddler, “‘an’ thet’s ta teach ’im ta spit.” 


POSTOFFICE BLUES 
He—“Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 
She—“I didr’t get it.” 
He—“You didn’t get it?” 
She—“No, and besides, I didn’t like some 
of the things you said in it.” 


HE KNEW HER 


Mrs. Campbell—“Dear, I saw the sweetest 
little hat downtown today.” 
Campbell—‘‘Put it on and let me see how 


you look in it.”—The Southern Lumber Jour- 
nal. 
AUTOMATIC 

“IT don’t need any speedometer on my car. 
I can easily tell the speed,” said the one. 

“How do you do that?” asked the other. 

“When I go 10 miles an hour, my lamps 
rattle; when I go 15 miles an hour, my mud- 
guards rattle; and at 20 miles an hour my 
bones rattle.” 


ON HIS WAY 

Two elderly men, both extremely deaf, met 
on a country road. Dave had a fishing pole 
in his wagon. When he saw his friend Jim 
he stopped the horse. 

“Goin’ fishin’?’”? shouted Jim. 

“No,” Dave replied. “I’m goin’ fishin’. 

“Oh,” said Jim, “I thought mebbe you was 
goin’ fishin’.” 


” 


FLYTY TALK 


O. O. McLeish says he knew a grocer who 
was so mean that when he caught a fly in 
the sugar barrel he would grab it by the 
wings and shake the sugar off its legs. 

Reminds us of the girl who didn’t care to 
learn to drive a car. She said she had always 
been afraid of machinery ever since she saw 
a fly get hurt in an egg-beater. 


PERFECTLY SAFE 


An old woman was going down a coal mine 
for the first time in her life. As the cage 
descended she noticed how she and the rest 
of the party were dependent upon a single 
rope to which it was attached. 

“Do you think it is quite safe?” she asked 
a miner, as she glanced up at the rope. 

“Don’t you fear, mum,” was the reply. 
“You’re quite safe. These ropes are guaran- 
teed to last exactly twelve months, and this 
one isn’t due to be renewed till tomorrow.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| 





By J. P. ALLEY Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














EF TOM DON!’ KEEP HE 
HAWGS OUTEN MAH 
TURNIP PATCH DEYS 
SHO GWINETER BE 
HAM GRAVY IN MAH 
PoT-LICKUH ‘Fo LONG!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I don’ know ef you sees de bigges’ 
crowds whar dey sells stuff cheap, er 
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i” One Good Tool 
” Deserves Another 


WINCHESTER 


Most folks have a favorite tool—a hammer with an easy swing that drives 
nails flush in record time—a screw driver that just fits the slot with a blade 
that never twists nor bends—pliers with a bull-dog grip or, perhaps, a keen 
edged hatchet that fairly shaves its way through wood. 


That’s the kind of tool that Winchester set out to build and, backed by more than 
sixty years’ experience in choosing, forging and heat treating steel—backed by similar 
experience in making tools required for precision manufacture of fine guns, that’s the 
kind of tool that Winchester produced. 


Perhaps you already have a Winchester hammer, screw driver, pliers, 
hatchet, pipe wrench, chisel, cold chisel, punch or set of auger bits. 
Remember, however, that one good tool deserves another. Why not 
gradually weed out the misfits in your kit and replace them all with 
,, tools of Winchester Quality ? a. 
Ask your dealer or write for ‘‘The Win-« 
chester Idea”’ which describes tools, 
guns, ammunition; everything 
else that Winchester makes. 


% WINCHESTER REPEATING | 
ARMS COMPANY _o«ciif 
P Pee 


see \% New Haven, Conn., 
ay USA 



































































Hundred Hunting Hounds 
Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 

KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 








~ . 
lore Regmernred mea All goods Selivered 
hg er S.GOV'T. JOBS 

of feathers. owe + 
AMERICAN PEATIRR 3 ALLOW eo. men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Dept. 0-60 » Tenn. Positions, paying §125-§250 month, can 








have this . Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, ete. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Leuis, Me. 








Attractive Needle 
with each 8Ib. (60 





RE b. roll 
us . Pay postman on arrival, 
G' ARANTEED. 


Dept. 38 St. Louis, Mo. 














whar dey sells it high! 















WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 








to Trappers 






For the twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 
Fur market information, price lists, etc., are Health Products to Conenmace, Oe ire 
available to trappers free. — ee — pI $ ~ -d.. 75. 
Located in the heart of the primary raw fur eee i i - required. We 
market of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance pool - —s Senate Outfit Sales 
market quotations are the latest and best ob- supply everything— Ate f . an 
tainable. Don’t be without them this year ! You and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
1 month. No Jay off. Steady year-round. Low- 





can join the thousands of trappers who deal ex- 
clusively with ROGERS. Just write for free fur 
lists, shipping tags and other information, to 


a Te sca. evan ane ee 


Rogers Fur co. 7) 





est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
fee. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. J-18 PGF, Memphis, Tean.j 
























































eS 


Alabama, 


and 


editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


Count as one word each initial, 


Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


erences, 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Far 


1 he Progressive 
























SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish te 























Edition— Circulation— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Middle and E. Te 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
WD 5 6e020 vende 135,000 and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
Sacetinns-Vigmiats hry a. C., 8, S. gad Sh. eee 10c a word 9.50 per inch s 
ssissippi Valley. s ss., La., Ark., W.Tenn 6c a word 7.50 per inct DISP ASS ADS 
All five editions... 550.000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch ae ee aleve 
Your ad set in larger type is 

















Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Ade ress Classified Advertising Depertinat, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





tinctive and Note re 
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attractive, 








Farms For Sale or Rent 





































































































Cabbage—Collard—Tomato Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
































Nursery Stock 






















































































































































































Millions reliable frostproof Cabbage - and Collards Cabbage plants, 75c thousand Strawberry plan's Diversification 
. aaa ge . on _abbag ants, 7! . Straw phi . sifies pays. Add Pecans and Fruit 
40 acre farm for sale in Autauga County; near good quale, Miss, - - ville, ze iederenecion and catalogue free. W ight. Nursery Qo, 
pishway ; $1,500. Mrs. Ara B. Taff, Rt, 2, Birming- Smt’ toikaas wea Cad Gea ae Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage airo, Ga. 
ham, Ala. nan  CatDrod svvese an Ouare ants, postpaid: plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 3,000, $5: Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.0.b., $1 per thousand. : "hs ; » Os ; tri . ae 
Country store, filling station, good dwelling, 13 acres Nice plants, prompt shipment. Tifton we Bs a postpaid, Chas. 'S. "Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. Be Catal *. a yy Evergreen 
land, part with bearing Satsumas, on main highway. Tifton, Ga. Leading varieties frostproof fall and winter heading eee a reg ree. enton County Nursery, Box 1, 
Will sacrifice account sickness. M. Zendel, Rt. 1, aw coroners j — - Cabbage plants now ready; shipped promptly. 
Fairhope, Ala. Seka pine tg ta agerenia — Ww a thousand mailed; 75c thousand expressed. iclonke Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan aml 
. oe Sand; postpd 4 » ress : s 7 St ra = . - . 97% ’ , 4 3 ~ M 2 
WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTAUGA COUN See 56-8. Plants ready. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, mailed: $2 plants, inepected. omelted: S273 thommend. catelag "snd pesating Guide,” Mess Foren” Ga 
‘xz S ALIZE IN é a2 N- Macon, Ga, Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Lumberton, Miss. 5 
TY FARM LANDS Frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jerseys and Char- Ss > " . eo 
In tracts of 40, 80 and 160 acres. Low prices. Cg gy FE ed *. ae ae Flowers onl soma te ee a eed ae for 4 
. vs P ° 4 ec ce anc, rer ow. é a ~ y 
Liberal terms. Write for literature and Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s ane Seats, Sok. Sremenatts prices. Harlan Farm 
special lists of farm bargains. Cabbs —— : i nae 5 o ««Breatest beautifiers (including “Dream.” the best pink), - 4 2 : : ee 
~ ye Ny — Ba git “iPees: gs nn labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only For Sale.—Schley, Stuart, Success grafted Pep 
JOE ROWELI ial Fie ogg I a TR ae yo $5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. trees. Extra fine, healthy, large rooted. Surphy 
d 2 Vib, guaranteed . Write for prices on larger lots. Address Katkamter, Macedon, N. Y stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each, f.o.b. Silas, Alt 
Trust Dept., Birmingham Trust & Savings Lindsey Plant _Co., Lenox, Ga. : — —_——— while they last. Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala, 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. Cabbage and Collard plants now ready; prompt ship- Strawberries Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and wo 
ment. 100, 40c¢; 250, T5c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75. a Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delici 
} ' a > Leading varieties Strawberries: 500, $2: 1,000, $3.7 — ood Red Delicious apples; is 
at aaea hist Gis land da Bisson Gauaty, 1 aaile Good plants, guaranteed to be delivered to ze in good Thamawilte Plant Co.. Shoesavilie, 4 small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grape, 
from Downs. 250 acres in Johnson grass, 150 ready ‘ONdition. Oakgrove Farms, Lumberton, Mis —____— Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental tres, 
for plow; 61 in timber. Will sell or trade. J. Morris Now shipping daily frostproof Cabbage and Collard , Mastodon Strawberry plants, spring and fall besr- vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennesse 
Brown, 523 South 59th Street, Birmingham, Ala, plants. Any variety, any quantity, Moss packed. ins. $2.50 hundred, postpaid, L. Hattaway, Blakely, Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
For sale or to work on shares: highly improved Postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, Express, Georgia. tls Ee a Sao 
Daw ius Greneieaie aan 4 + eae “¢ Si,_thousand, Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. Certified Strawberry Plants.—Varieties: Klondyke, S d 
Dothan, in cream of Cotton Belt, Also a good dairy Cabbage plants, large open field grown; frostproof, Aroma, Missionary, | Thompson, St. jauis. Bone eedas 
or stock proposition (480 acres) in lime soil belt, 3 well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; five thou- ndy. 300 plants $1.50; 500 plants $2; 1,000 plants 
miles from Demopolis, Hard roads, For particu- sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50, Collards same price, *3-75; postpaid. Prompt shipment. First grace ana Cl 
lars write Jesse G. eld, Dothan, __ Ala. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- plints. "Guaranteed. Sinclair Nursery Company, Day- over 
, acme a —— man, Ga, = ~/ 3 a ’s d y J 
— - —_— Suchanan’s Buck Brand hardy Utah Alfalfa, best fe 
Aaeenees Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready. Jersey and Char- Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, Thomp- the South; hundred pounds $26. Dakota Twelve, 
; leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, $ 1,000, $1.60. son, Aroma; several other varieties; all certified and Kansas, $24. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
_ Improved farms on easy terms in the Ozarks of Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand First class "¢ ground grown. Sent express collect: $3 per thou- — 
Northwest Arkansas, For information write Doyel, jjants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed, B, J. #94; 5,000 lots, $2.75; 10,000 lots or more, $2.50 per Cotton 
Mountainburg, Ark cad. Aime Go. F *"* thousand, Also the great Mastodon Everbearing, $2 
a per hundred, W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Hall 
Florida wade melden. Regn hy Fgh ~ 8 See Strawberry Plants.—We offer choice plants of Mis- cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 
320 acres improved, timber, 1% miles town; cheap. for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, By express, any quantity, $1 en see Sas. je as me ato oe Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie Triumb, 
Iangley, Perry, Fla. per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. free on board cars t OR opt ee nT ‘oll yy hip. the, best wilt resistant one known. Wm. P. Walle 
- - Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. ree on board cars here. afe arrivel guaranteed; shit maker, St. Matthews, 8. 
a Bargains in Farms, Homes, Filling Stations, Camp e ments at once. Price list free. All plants state in- Hair ; halt —o % incl : , an 
rounds. G Ficklin, Bunnell, Fla. spected and passed, J. Bauer, Judgonia, Ark., ' anc alf.—Grow % inch cotton two 
eo i n unne sen ape ae frectacest $175.1 at gg et Box 38. . cheaper. 5,000 bushels carefully ginned seed, $18 
ray eae de; 500, -49; prepa $1; - bushel. Dr. Young (Woodlawn), Birmingham, Ale 
Mississippi 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; f.o.b. Virginia farm 
y Prompt shipments, good pa as Ml peers. Wholesale Nursery Stock Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
180 acre dairy farm for sale; 14 cows; deing a Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga secd. Buy early and save money. Wm. P. Wann 
retail milk business of $300 per month; can he in- Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. joker, St. Matthews, S. C. ‘ 
at to” 5000. Reason for sale. am employed Real frostproof plants grown on top of Lookout Moun- Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ian Cn t ly. H Frui hort-jointed 
away from farm. - $1,506 cash, balance on long terms. ain. 8S ; arcdy _o ‘9 otc aitall. x - : Sure Crop, extra early. eavy Fruiter, short- 
Omer J. Bullen, Tuka, Miss - oe ee cont gies Parag hy y reaine Georets oe Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- cotton. Both 3 bales per acre, 40 per cent lint, # 
, lard and leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion jeg Grapes. Catalogue free Hysinger. Nurseries holls . i . ‘ : ond 
——— now ready for quick shipment. Prices: 500 for $1: (jeveland, Tenn : 7 : > bolls to pound, staple 236 inch. Special price Gs 
Virginia 1,000 for $1.50. Send no money; we ship c.o.d. for - ~ E. 8S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 
: plants and postage. Pay the postman; we send plants, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton See. 
Fifteen farms for sale by owner; twenty to five hun- not promises. Address Sand Mountain Plant Co., Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- _pjay gafe. Order direct from the originator, Yiels 
dred acres. A card will bring full description. O. G Mentone, Ala. cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all expert 
Flippen, Cumberland, Va. 5 
4 agian ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year average. Wa 
Good Farm for Sale.—Reasonable to quick buyer. €— pga yy —* agen ge Rogen hp 4 
In Tidewater Virginia; 554 acres; accessible; cultivated pales on acres); won both first and secon 
and well timbered. Two houses, G. Musgrave, 810 | ($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for you i 
Redgate Ave., Norfolk, Va. } e increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy — 
—_— _—_ — | Owing to length and strength of staple (one inel 
————| Used Classified Ads i a 
| els, $2.50: 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and over, 
ener | Descriptive literature sent on request. eve Pedi- 
| gree Seed Farm, J. QO. Smith, Commerce, Ga. 
| 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS | 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation } eCVUeT Qa Cai Ss 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid | HAL F AND H ALF 7 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- | PLANTING.COTTON SEED 
tions betw ant adv } 
een our plant advertisers and buyers. | Our free catalog shows from its many tes 
| ° timonials and Experiment Station tests 
Bulbs | R. BRISCOE, Devine, that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
Yellow Narcissus, 12 for 15 cents: 100, 50 cent | sais s re a bart sald; on 
seers fierstones, 29, fon, 25 conte, 100, Be conte Texas, a Specialist in is the earliest, heaviest yielding cot 
anetncets a cnown, ~ac ss 
Bulbs.—Narcissus, large size, %5e a dozen. Nar- the growing of Cabbage and ‘ . “ ~ - Nr 
cissus, second size, 20c a dozen. Mrs. Josie Hayes, CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 
Woodstock, Ala. + oan mnoneens: . 
— - — — Bermuda Onion Plants, has We always show our customers preference. Rye 
ler deep obligation to them for their loyal sw 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato ili eg able 
millions o ants to se which has contributed so largely to our remar 
C.0.d. Cabbage and Collards, $1 per 1,000. E, W. | f ll Py ‘ = ae. i = ° a oe wite ll er for 
kin, ‘ . 2 a. | yrices anc ylace eir 0) 8 y) 
= JS... eee every a an spring. strain Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll and 
C.o.d. leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants: | our Pedigreed Dixie Triumph Big Boll Wilt 
$1, 1,000. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. cotton seed for fall or spring shipment. jm a — 
> buy from wus 
Frostproof Wakefield Cabl came; on , 1,000: , . plants our seed he continues to 
500, 55e; 200, 35e. r ‘True Plant " e, Florala. “ala Having quality plants, he wanted to reach ssaneh sun tenon Ste Sienay to @ unewien, 
— . re s. a € 
. Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants, quality readers. He therefore chose bd it necessary te secure a few oeeenst ish ital 
Jollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. D oe CNT), | and county, Jo not apply unless you furnish 
Halt . = F rogresstwve Farmer and P has. for severa references. Model Seed Farm, Originators Wanna- 
alf million, large variety, nice Cabbage plants years used Classified Ads in this paper. He maker Pedigreed Cleveland Big’ Boll Cotton Seed; & 
ready. 70c, 1,000. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Brandy, Va 7 ° ° Skottowe Wannamaker, president; F, Marion Wanm - 
= oa - - knows that Progressive Farmer brings re- sami gte M ho cer gsc ME gs : 5 CG 
ey heading Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; F. R. BRISCOE It H 2 ae ten sane maker, secretary-treasurer: St. Matthews, S. 
500, 1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. wy 2 sranan, 7 = = sults. ere 18s wha e ys: 
Gordon, Ga. Oats 
C.0.d.  frostproof Cabbaze plants. Quick shipments “This past season I advertised my plants in ALL FIVE EDIT IONS of Fulghum Oats.—Coker strain; bright and heavy. New 
all varieties 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., Progressive Farmer with great success. I have been a user of Classified bags: 95e per bushel. We specialize in Fulghum® 
Winter peatios Cc bt 1 Collard 200, 60 Ads in your paper for several years, receiving excellent results. . heartily —— - a ee : a rity 99.86: 
abbage an ollards: 200, HOC 5 . . 4 = ur > Ful! ts ul 
500, 81; 1,000 $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, recommend Progressive Farmer if you have for sale something useful for germination “Ba” Wreitp for free beckiet Cc. oan 
awiston, Ga. tl “7 ; M Jr., Millwood Pl c 8. C. 
he farmer, especially if results are wanted. oss, Jr., wood Place, Cameron, 8. 
Pay the Mailman.—Cabbage and Collard plants, lead- . Extra good quality Texas Red Rust Proof os 850 
ing varieties: 500, @5e; 1,000, $1. Piedmont.’ Plant “Progressive Farmer always gets my advertising first. Every advertiser bushel. Best quality Fulghums, 90¢. Common Bye, 1.15, 
» Albany } » 5 
is guaranteed and I know that my ad will be among other reliable advertisers.” ee ee Sk ma Ala ay ve 
a .o.d. ‘‘Plants, not promises." Cabbage, Collard, 3e0 allen, Selma we 
Sy esate, NOM 81.90. Sexton Ce, Rersto. Mr. Plant Man, what more convincing evidence do you want that Progres- || Free, to Farmers. 1 fave, prepared, «1s Sp 
lai leaks Gass ase tea 'T teadian sive Farmer Classified Ads are result getters? What Mr. Briscoe has done It is very interesting and should be read by 
varieties ; $1 per 1,000, Write or wire Davis Plant you can do if you will only tell our readers what you have for sale. pane ge A Ay me, tay Hooklet C, Jas 
ompany, ton, Ga. : 
— ° : M. Moss, Jr., Millwood Place, Cameron, Cc. 
. on, 5. ©: aa 
Million Collard, Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce plants Refer to the top of the Classified Ad page and see what a ‘arge circula- 
$00, 190; 1.000, $1.50; postpaid Moss packed.  D. tion for each of our five editions. The rate is low, which makes Classified Peanuts 
: ". Ads cost very little in Progressive Farmer. Recleaned Small, White Spanish Peanuts, vod, Mf 
Hh prompt” spies euaanios.| = 000, $8. seed or roasting, $5 per hundred pounds. me 
Plant Fart Vv Ga. Strickland, Clio, Ala. __ ee 
ms Walon i RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME 
PO = Bo money. C.o.d. frost proof Cabbage plants. Peas 
variet y ready 10, ) Stan- ; j 
we he ae oe Ot ee. See to advertise cabbage, collard, onion and other vegetable plants. Also sell Wanted to Buy.—Field or Cowpeas. Quote, aft 
: . your strawberry and flower plants this easy way. Write your ad and mail price f-0.b. your railroad station, Samuel Bear, 0° 
_ Extra fine Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, : - ; Pp oie > »? ~ 5 he a y Sons, Wilmington, N. see 
Succession, Drumhead, Flat Dutch Cabbage plants: it to us to run several times and you'll be surprised with results. : 
$1.15, 1,000; delivered. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomas- P 
ville, Ga. ° oPPy i ‘seful a 
‘ - Poppy Seed.—Giant California Poppies. Use’ i 
P Plants.—Try our Virginia Atlantic coast grown, hardy, cut flowers. Beautiful, red. Measure 2 to 3 
rostproof Wakefields, Flats, true Cabbage-Collard: t] °. d 2 across, Plant in October and November. Lar .. 
new soil grown, free disease; satisfaction, quick de- a$$ e A S 1 e an e age of seed prepaid, 10c, J. A. Humphreys, prety, 
livery, well packed, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, | 6th Court, Birmingham, Ala. — 
$7.25; 10,000, $12.50; prepaid. J. T. Councill & Sons, | 
Franklin, Va. J (Classified Ads. continued on next P 8 
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Hardy Alfalfa seed, 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. 
Geo, Bowman, Concord 
Vetch, Lt 
pounds 
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For Sale. —Fulghum, 
Rye, Blue-stem Whea 
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Austrian Winter Pe 
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lots, Nitragin inocula 

















(Grass, etc. . Stone’s Ss 
Vetch Reduced.—$1 
12.50; Black Medic, § 
Clover, $11; Abruzzi 
Inoculation. Free see 
ton, Ala. h 
Abruzzi Rye, 2% bi 
Oats: Fulghum, Apple 
Peanuts: farmers’ stoc! 
$1.25; Small White 
point, Cash with ord 
prise, Ala. 
Buchanan's Abruzzi 
bushel $2.25. Rosen | 
Turf Oats, bushel $1.0 
Red, 85c. Imported 
pounds $13. Austrian 
pounds $16. Catalogu 
Tennessee. 
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Baby chicks every ¢ 
since 1888. Mansfield 
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State Accredited — Cc) 


and quality right. 

Grove Hill, Ala. 
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Big husky chicks, ¢ 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“Pa tried to Parvin me about buyin’ 
anew rug for the dinin’ room, but there 
ain't no man can hold out three days in 
the face o” silence an’ hash.” 
“It was easier to raise boys in the old 
days. The kind o’ pants they wore, you 


only had to undo one button an’ they was 
ready to spank.’ 





i 





= 


Leghorns 
Leghorn cockerels, White (English), 
$2.50; 3, $6: before December. Going fast. 
Hatchery, Grahn, Ky. 


March neseheg, 
Rorer 


WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying puilets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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wey 


Hairy Vetch 


Austrian Winter Peas, 
_Albany, Ga. 


Monantha Vetch, 
md Nitragin inoculation, R 


Bush, 


Miscellaneous Seeds 























Fulghum Oats and Abruzzi Rye; Carolina grown. 
Wm, 3 P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, Ss «<. 

“Yardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale Vetch, l0e “pound: Austrian Peas, 11%c 
pound; bags 220 pounds; 100 pound lots add 1c; smaller 
lots add 144 Athens Seed Co., Athens, Ga 
Por Sale. —Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof Oats, Abruzzi 
Rye, Blue-stem Wheat, Hairy Vetch, Rape, Winter 
Peas. Best prices and seed. Geo. C. Nunn, Perry, 
Georgia. 

Austrian Winter Peas or Hairy Vetch, $12.50 per 
hundred, bag lots 220 pounds; $13 in hundred pound 
lots. Nitragin inoc ulation, Abruzzi Rye, Winter Rye 
(Grass, etc. . Stone’s Seed Store, Sylacauga, Ala 

Vetch Reduced.- $10.25 hundred; Austrian Peas, 
$12.50; Black Medic, $30; Medic mixture, $18: Sweet 
Clover, $11; Abruzzi Rye, $2.20 bushel McQueens 
Inoculation. Free seed booklet. Lamberts, Darling- 
ton, Ala. 

Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bas $5.25; Tennessee $4. 
Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushel bags, $4.25. 
Peanuts: farmers’ stock Alabama Runners, 100 pounds 
4.35; Small White Spanish, $5.25; f.o.b. shipping 
point, Cash with order. Goff Mere sintiie Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 

Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye produces more gri zing ; 
bushel $2.25 Rosen $1.60. Southern $1.50. Winter 
Turf Oats, bushel $1.00. Fulghum, Appler, and Texas 
Red, 85c. Imported Hairy Vetch, pound l5c; 100 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound 18c; 100 
pounds $16 Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baby chicks every day in the year. Hatching ’em 


ince 1888. Mansfield Hatchery Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky 
State Accredited Chicks.—Alabama’s best Prices 


and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 


Grove Hill, Ala. 








Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free, 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


Kansas 
GET BIG BREEDS FOR BROILERS 
State supervised coOperative cars of young chickens 
will be shipped this winter. You are urged to get 
Alabama State Accredited in big breeds. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Giants are bes' 
RAMSEY’S ATMORE, ALABAMA 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
Stain. Large, strong, husky, healthy chicks. Write 
‘or price list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina 
vse 








etttified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. 
o—_" varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
elivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101, 


Rrenham, Texas. 

breaker kB 
t Accre, ited Chicks, 7e up. B ig, ig. he: althy, quick mae 
tring money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
viding varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 


*%5, Clinton, Mo. 
en 





BABY CHICKS FROM SELECT FLOCKS 
RIGIDLY CULLED 
meeed | Rocks ane Rhode Island Reds 
%.. es $7.00 





bdeneseeeassed $13.00 
Parcel Post Pronall and live delivery guar- 
anteed. Write us your wants or order 


from this ad. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY 





Florence, Ala. 
at! & husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7%4c up. 
ay ¢.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
anteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 


Lif 
wtthery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Our winter chicks are just what you want. 








Big, 








hoe chicks from he*lthy flocks. English Leghorns, 
Acer; heavy mixed, $11 Get our prices on Alabama 
onthe chicks, the best at any price. Muscle 
Stoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 
nate, Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks, Thou- 
$12 woe Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
ed ‘$11 0. Glants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy mix- 
Ay Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
amounts, _ desired. Speciai quotations larger 
Seth Corot? for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 
Brahmas 


pe silt edge Light Brahma cockerels, four months 
fro dollars each, f.o.b, Eufaula, Ala. Mrs, C. M 


Tancred White Le 1s Large yearling laying hens 
half price. Laying pullets greatly. recduced. October 
shipment Catalogue free. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts 
Draft, 

Orpingtens 

Eight select Buff Orpington cockerels Sovereign 
strain; will weigh 4 to 4% pounds; $2.50 « f.o.b 
Jackson, Ala FE. H. Calhoun 

Rhode Island Reds 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from 1928 
Georgia National aad Laying Contest winne new 
ready for service. is pen was matel t ‘kerel 
from University, ritish Columbia, Ca whose 
cim’s record was 296 Price $7.50 te Knox 
Poultry Farm, _ Dec atur, Miss. 

W yandottes 

Improve your flock with a Jersild’s In Strain 
White Wyandotte cockerel. Al pens pul- 
lets. Catalog free. __ Peter _der ild, Foley 

Turkeys 

Big Bourbon Reds ~ pound tom 

35¢ a | pound. Jas. W. Nash, Smyrna, 
Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, _ Somerville, Tenn. 

Duroe hogs, Sta ite Fair winners; res ristered v iccinat- 
el, guaranteed. Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky 

Rexistered Durocs.—Weanling pigs, open gilts, ser- 
vice boars, bred sows They win for us—they will win 
f you Henderson Bros., Fountain Inn, 8. ¢ 

Finest registered Durocs. Unusual opportunity to 

ure leading herd sows and choice gilts from long 


Farm, 


seechcroft 


blished herd being now dispersed. 
Iellbuckle, Tenn. 


“OLC. 


, Registered 0. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
1 


renn. 


Polen’ Chinas 








farm Machinery 































One No. 12 DelLaval Separator, $45, J. J. Carter, 
Ww ac ley, A la. 

Water p pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram, No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 

Saw Mills, ~ Kagers, Trimmer Plainers, Shin le 
Mills, Corn Mills, Water Wheels, Stave Millis, et« 
Steel Ways, Roller Bearings and Ball Bearings for the 
mills _Write DeLoach Co., Ch attanooga, Tenr 

~ We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
ind detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 

A Birmingham, Ala. 
Honey 

New crop oe table Iloney 5-pound ¢i ans $2.9 

one 5 ll an $5.25; six 1 ¢ 5s $5.50: two 
llon cans $9.95 Gulf Coast Bee Houma, La 
Insecticides 

Buchanan’s Paradichloronbenzenc Kill peach tree 
borers P und 60c; 5 pounds $2. 46 16 pounds 79; 
postpaid Cc ogue fr ee Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn 





“Kedah Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free. a 4c to 6c. White Co 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll 
elossy prints for lic. Kiphart 


de veloped and six 
Fairfield, Ala 





“film 
Studio, 





Roll Films D Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studic, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 

linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bld 


W ashington, D. C. 


Patents —Time counts in 3 


Honorable methods. 


IDI lyin ig for patent Send 






sketch or model for intsruction or write for free bool 

How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 

form. No cha for information on how to pro ! 

Clarence A. O’Bri Registered Patent Attorney, ) 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 
Schools and Colleges 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 


steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


Inst., St. Louis, Mo. 











daily Send fe 


$25-$100. 





Be An Auctioneer,- -Earn 
large illustrated catalog, also how to receive home 
study course free. Reppert’s Auction School, Box 1 
Decatur, Ind. 
Tobacco 


Good smok 


Best Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.60. 
Collier To- 


You pay postage. 







































ing, 10 pounds $1.50. 

Resistered, highly bred, Big Type Poland Chinas acco Pool, Martin, Tenn. eres 
reasonable Lone Oak Farm, Rt. 3, Shannon, Miss guaranteed. Chewing. 5 poun 

potted Poland Chini service boars and gilts Big $1; 2 Smoking, 10, $1.50: pipe free. Pay wher 
meat, easy feeder type Thos, Rhodes, Verdun, Okla. received Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky 

100 Big Type Poland Chinas for sale Oldest nd | Tobacco.— Prepaid, "guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
best herd in the South. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage 10; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
Tennessee. pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Four Spotted Pol:nd China gilts, one male, seven “Lei if Tobacco.— Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
months old, registered, 5 each Address J. H 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
Cavenier & Sons, Millwe Ga free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 

Purebred Spotted Polant Chins Bred sows, gilts Psa 
hoars ready for service, pigs all ages and sizes Sat Help Wanted 
isfactic aranteed. The Spott P< Cc Fi . > - 
Calan oh peti nha’ ae land ated Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

aa - — — ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 

mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
Aberdeen-Angus you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 

For Sale.—Five fine registered Ans twenty we Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville 
ive recistered Angus heifers Hugh Mocks pcs al 
ville mm & — — ——— 

Guernseys Want te Sey 

Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by prove sires Wanted.—Real coon dog. G. W. Hughes, Madison, 
of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Far Alabama 
Hiorn Lake, Miss. - ——— 
—_— ee poms 7 = ae Wanted, Pecans Get more for yours through ceo- 
Ps cea re — oe Pn on are a, a operation with other pecan growers. Southern Pecan 

months ol¢ ed to one o est D sernseyY Grow rs C erat Ass i t bany Ge 
ies th Gee, Wee we. LW. Bate. ee oe oo SS. ie 
Montgomery, Ala. — 

deveuye Agents Wented 

Bull calves from Register of Merit dams. Gardner Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Registered Jersey “bull ‘calves fr from - tested dams and “Turn your surplus products into cash. A classified 


Prices $100 up. Spring 


sired by production-bred sires. 
Ala. 


Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, 
Registered Jersey bull calves; all sons of Modesey’s 
Oxford Prince and from prize winning dams; price $75 
each There is no better in Alabama. Baccus Mer- 
cantile Co., Glen Allen, Ala. _ 
Goats 


Milk goats. Goat Farm, Cushman, Ark 


ak ee ee Rabbits 


Winchester 








Standard Ra bbit Journal, Ohio. Ge 


year; 3 months 10 
Two or More Breeds 


granddaughter In- 
freshen 


years old; 
imported bull; 


Registered Jersey, four 











tereste:| Spermfield Owl, bred to e 
November; one hundred ten dollars. Big Bone Poland 
China pigs, bred sows, mature boar. Martindale 
Farms, Gordo, Ala 
Dogs 
One young bird dog; well trained. Will Cook, Win- 
field, Ala _— 
Hundred hunting hounds. Hunting supplies. Kas- 
kaskia, CC17, Herrick, a 
One pair Plot pups, seven months old, untrained, $30, 
» a. &, 





Doyle Hamilton, Penros 
Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
seven months old; 
breeding males, 
Ft. Worth, 

















Coon and opossum hound pups. 
Redbone, English and Black-ani-Tan 
$10. J. S. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Avenue, 
Texas. 





Foxhounds, 
Horns, 
A-3, 


Coonhounds, combination fur_ hunters, 
Beagle rabbit hounds. Dog Feed, Hunting 
Supplies. Catalogue. Riverview Kennels, Desk 
Ramsey, Ill. 


inal seaaion 


Classified Ads. in these columns will introduce Mr. 
Seller to Mr. Buyer. 


Beauty Culture Instruction 


Girls! Learn Beauty (vlture, the best paying profes- 
sion. Pleasant, dignified work, good salary. Steady 
employment. Positions assured to qualified graduates. 
Highest grade training. Includes all subjects. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. Scarbrough Acad- 
emy of Hair and Beauty Culture, 940 S. Cooper St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Coffee 


Pure Coffee; wonderful flavor; 40c pound, postpaid. 
A. H eder & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


ad run a few times in this edition will turn the trick. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 





fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

$12.00 daily showing new Linenlike Tablecloth Wash 
like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. Testever, 
648 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 














You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors : at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana. 

Agents, New Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 











perience needed. Commigsions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries. 560 Broadw ay. New York 
Rig profits, steady income; our line of foo 1 pre uets, 


soaps. No cash or experience nee 


toilet articles, 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 


Sample case free. 
Louis, Mo 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people Write for free sample and terms to rents 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich 
moni, Va. 









~~ Agents.—Make ‘a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 








sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 
ents.—Make 00- $100.00 weekly y selling Comet 





Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 





brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 ye rs 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-4 
Agents.—E'rn as much as $30 each week takirg or 


beauty creations and household remedies 
required. Write for free sam- 
Department X, Memphis, 


ders for LaJac 
No experience or money 
ples. Keystone Laboratories, 
Tennessee. 

A paying position open to representative of character. 




















Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good in- 
come Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘“‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 24110 Cc &.,. 
3oston. Mass. 

Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’’ Shirts, Lumberjacks 
and Neckties direct to wearer at factory prices. Many 
beginners earn $50 first week in snare time. $100 
wee'ly full time easy. Selling outfit free. Howard 
Shirts, 12183 VanBuren, Factory 256, Chicago. 

Agents earn $6 day. Zonus besides. Sell finest 
line guarenteed hosiery you ever saw. All styles. col- 
ors. New selling plan brings quick profits. Credit 
given. Auto furnished to producers. Fine silk hosiery 
given for your own use. Write quick. Wilknit Hosiery 
Co., Dept. 8837. Greenfield. Ohio. 





You can make big money “in the food business. No 
capital or experience needed: credit given. Hera is 
your chance to establish a permanent business of your 
own in exclusive territory. -We furnish free sample 
case and free samples for customers. Repeat orders 
every week. now. Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 
Archer. Chicago. 
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Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 

Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 

Made in Five Sizes. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the peasety and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get, All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight = prices. 
FRE £ SAMPLES. 

Savannah Fence & Rooting Co. 
Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga, 

’ “ 

























with Clark ‘‘Cutaway”’ Bush and 
Bog Plow and Harrow. No tool 
like it for disking and plowin 
cutover wood lots, bogs, hard bake: 
land -- any difficult tillage job. Fitted 
with eight 24-inch Tiss be treated’ and lake 
FORGED sharp, Send postal tor FRE! 
800K, “The Soil, ‘and its Tillage." " 
Complete catalog included. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW co. 
565 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


Pull Stumps by TRACTOR 
in Half theTime! 


ractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
work. 3 yr. guar. on castings. 
Also Hand and Horse Power 
Pullers. Write TODA 
HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
2413 29 St. Centerville, ta. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
CHICKS C.0.D. £3,2°2",:%43 


best breeds; $1.00 down pieces order— 
peg tman the rest. icks delivered 
ime. Write for Stak 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352_ West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


























DIMM OOOO DDN 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Classified Columns will 


Our 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 


If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 


9S DOIMD OO” DDOHMIOIMOIDODOXDOIMOIDOHOOOOO 





Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 


Woman, 


etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 

Georgia-Alabama Edition, published at Birmingham, 
la. Publishers: The Progressive Farmer Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Editors: W. C. Lassetter, Pirming- 
ham, Ala.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Editor, W. C. Lassetter, 


Birmingham, Ala.; Business Manager, John 8S. Pearson, 


Birmingham, Ala. 






Owners: The Progressive Farmer Company. (Stock- 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total — 
of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; B. W. Kil- 
gore, Louisville, Ky Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
John 8S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; Eugene But- 
ler, Dallas, Texas; B. W. Kilgore, Jr., Louisville, Ky. : 
L. A. Niven, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Jack Tate, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. Irmgard Clark, New York City. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) D. C. Hudson, Assistant Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of 
October, 1929. (Seal) J. H. Newton, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires January 9, 1933.) 





ina cigarette it’s 


Pasacr BALANCE is as vital to good 
cigarette making as to brilliant exploits in the 
air. Through quality and balanced variety of 
tobaccos, through blending and cross-blending, 
the standard Chesterfield method, you get mild- 
ness without flatness, richness without over- 
sweetness, and an enticing spiciness of aroma 
and taste, 

Chesterfield offers what ninety-nine out of a 
hundred smokers want: 

MILD...and yet 


“TASTE above everything” V® . wey GAY 


( “hesterfield 


‘FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Liccerr & Mvers Tosacco Co, 

















